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| Affairs of Wool and Sheep 








Resolutions: 

It is only a coincidence that stockmen 
are wont to gather 
and adopt and publish numerous resolu- 


together January 
tions so soon after the opening of the New 
Year which now-a-days brings less than 
formerly of personal reflection and resolv- 
ing as to future procedure and conduct. 

Whatever may cynically be said as to 
private resolutions to achieve a higher 
state, it is certain that much good is ac- 
complished by groups and organizations 
that, in the good old style of ‘whereasing 
and ‘resolving’, discuss and publish their 
consensuses of opinion as to the state and 
the needs of the industry or 
they represent and their attitude toward 


enterprise 


particular matters in public affairs or in 
related fields of industry. 

Association resolutions should bring to 
the attention of the membership the 
special questions at the time affecting 
their business and requiring active sup- 
port of all concerned for their proper dis- 
position. In matters connected with lezis- 
lation, executive work of government de- 
partments, or 
utilities as 


business with such public 
railroads 
there is no other way so good for crystal- 
lizing the best opinions of the member- 


and stock yards, 


ship, and for making known to others the 
views of the industry, as by the submis- 
sion, discussion and adoption of state- 
ments, whether in the formal style of 
resolutions or in more direct language. 
Other forms of 
for services 


association work call 
rendered to members in 
practices of selling or production. These 
call for consideration by special commit- 
tees and for recommendations as to un- 
dertakings by the officers for 
changes of methods by 


securing 

the members or 

by their representatives at the markets or 

elsewhere. 

Opportunities for Organizations: 
Western stockmen’s organizations some- 


times are criticised for devoting them- 


selves in convention and in interim activi- 
ties, so largely to matters not immediately 
concerned with phases of production and 
every day affairs on the range and farm. 
Doubtless many opportunities for giving 
service are being missed. Making the 
work of breeding and rearing of live stock 
more efficient and pleasant is a worthy 
line of effort for any organization or com- 
bination of men engaged in the same line 
of business. 

American wool growers have had an 
active organization for over sixty 
to represent and speak for them in the 
questions of common interest and 
importance. Conditions of recent years 
have shown necessity for prosecution of 
new undertakings in keeping the sheep in- 
dustry properly adjusted to changing 
practices at the markets, in our transpor- 
tation systems, and elsewhere. The neces- 
sity and demand for organized coopera- 
tive steps for dealing with problems and 
conditions peculiar to individual states or 
to localities is being met by state and sub- 
sidiary organizations. While much has 
been accomplished by these bodies, it is 
true that they are yet in their infancy. 
Their future lies very largely in the field 
of business service and improvement work 
carried on in close touch with their mem- 
bers and in cooperation with each other 
through participation in and support of 
the work of the national body. 

Service to Members: 

There numerous agencies in the 
field doing educational work to establish 
closer accord of practice in all lines of 
agriculture with the suggestions of the 
sciences of natural and commercial pro- 
cesses. These can well be aided and sup- 
plemented by organization conducted 
competitions, demonstrations, or other 
forms of education and _ stimulation 
adapted to raising the efficiency of the 
Here lies a very large and 
inviting field for state and local associa- 
tions, the cultivation of which might serve 


years 


larger 


are 


membership. 
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to attract and enlist the large number 
now indifferent to the good they can get 
and do by active participation in organiza- 
tion work. 

Corporate Action: 

The combination of the wool manufac- 
turing and meat distributing business in- 
to fewer and larger concerns and the con- 
centration of the buying activities in 
fewer hands calls for some form of con- 
centration or better co-ordinated proce- 
dure in selling by producers. It is not 
probable or desirable that wool and lamb 
production should come under control of 
large corporations but the advantages of 
corporate action on the side of producers 
can be secured by more widely planned 
and better adjusted selling arrangements 
that will eliminate unnecessary competi- 
tion of one section with others and effect 
deliveries at a rate called for by consump- 
tive demand. In this way much of the 
irregularities of the markets can be pre- 
vented. This is one of the lines of organi- 
zation activity now demanding great 
attention to make the wool growers as ef- 
ficient in disposing of their output as they 
are in its production. 





FEES AND APPEALS FOR HOLDERS 
OF FOREST GRAZING PERMITS 





The conference scheduled to be held 
with the Secretary of Agriculture at Salt 
Lake City, on January 24, offers what ap- 
parently is the last opportunity to present 
the stockmen’s case before final action by 
the Department of Agriculture on ‘the 
forest grazing fee question. 

It is unfortunate all around that the 
Secretary has not accepted the fact that 
by the action of the Senate, responsibility 
for administrative matters on the forests, 
such as defining the national policy as to 
whether the strictly commercial principles 
should be observed in the utilization of the 
grazing, has been assumed by Congress in 
whose hands it belongs. 

If, in the absence of law on the subject, 
the officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture are to make and apply their own 
ideas as to proper national policy in respect 
to a resource that affects the economic and 
social affairs of eleven states, there can be 
no assurance that appointees holding of- 
fice in the future many promulgate a still 


more unreasonable plan and policy than 
that represented by the commercial value 
idea and attempted to be made operative 
in the Rachford report. 

The position taken by the Forest Ser- 
vice since 1920 and carried out in the 
Rachford appraisal is wholly inconsist- 
ent with the plan of grazing administra- 
tion since 1906. The Forester makes the 
academic claim that it was always the 
plan to keep on raising the fees to equal 
commercial value and it is shown that 
phrases occuring in reports discovered in 
the department archives give color to that 
idea. As shown by actual procedure from 
1906 to 1920, and then defended by the 
forest officials, the policy in effect was to 
distribute the grazing permits and adjust 
charges in accordance with what Mr. Case- 
ment’s report refers to as the needs and 
interests of the social and economic wel- 
fare and advancement of the population in 
the regions in which the forests are located. 

It also has been asserted that the re- 
sponsibility for the agitation in respect to 
grazing charges does not lie wrth the 
Forest Service but with the Congress. 
Exactly the opposite is true. The records 
of Congress show that the only votes or 
actions taken were adverse to the plan of 
increasing the fees. Two members of the 
House of Representatives argued for the 
idea in 1920. Their motion was offered 
as an amendment to the agricultural ap- 
proporation bill, being considered in 
the Committee of the Whole and was 
ruled out on a point of order. These men 
were members of the committee that re- 
ported the bill and did not get their com- 
mittee’s endorsement of their position. 

Provision for an appropriation to be 
used in re-appraising the value of grazing 
permits was later inserted in the bill. The 
Senate Committee eliminated this provi- 
sion and the Senate itself supported them. 
In conference the representatives of the 
Lower House concurred in the elimination 
of that provision. The only official acts 
of the Congress have been decidely againt 
the idea of changing the grazing fees. 
The responsibility for the turmoil of the 
last six years rests only and solely upon 
the Forest Service. 

In the matter of appeals from adminis- 
trative decisions of local officers having 
control of grazing the Washington office 
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of the Forest Service is badly confused or 
has been seriously misled. In his last an 
nual report, rendered to the Secretary o! 
Agriculture under date of -October 11, 
1926, the Forester comments up the fact 
that holders of grazing permits have not 
been sufficiently interested in the estab- 
lishment of boards of appeals to hold th 
elections called for under the regulation 
put into effect last year, apparently for 
the purpose of giving opportunity for fai: 
appeal from decision of local forest offi- 
cers in connection with grazing matters. 

What was the purpose of the election 
which the highly contented permittees 
failed to hold? They were offered the 
opportunity to select one cattle owning 
permittee and one sheep owning permittee 
on each forest to act with their own super- 
visor in reviewing decisions of that same 
supervisor. The thought that real re- 
course is offered through a reviewing body 
presided over by the officer whose action 
is under review and having associated with 
him two persons dependent upon his ap- 
proval for the granting and continuation 
of their own permits, seems innocently 
unique. It would be amusing if it had not 
been put forward as a proposal for dealing 
with a matter of practical business affect- 
ing fair minded men always ready to sub- 
mit their grievances for review by a dis- 
interested qualified body. 

The very great pressure of official du- 
ties in Washington makes it impossible 
for the head of an executive department 
to know much of the details of the activi- 
ties of his subordinates or of the matters 
with which they deal. He must discharge 
his duties and responsibilities through 
those associated with him. When those 
associates, in their sincere efforts to act 
along what they believe to be right lines, 
take a position that those affected believe 
to be unsound and untenable their 
superior officer must assume direct respon- 
sibility in the matter. This is what Secre- 
tary Jardine has done in offering to meet 
the stockmen to discuss the grazing fees. 
It is hoped that it will be possible for him 
to go into the matter sufficiently to obtain 
first hand knowledge of the essential facts 
and to understand the position of those 
opposed to the policy as formulated by the 


Forest Service. 
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The Butte Convention 


The Sixty-second Annual Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association will be held January 20, 21, and 22, at 
Butte, Montana, in the Empress Theatre. The first session will 
be opened at 10 o’clock a. M. on Thursday, January 20. 


Reduced Railroad Rates 


Railroad tickets to Butte and return will be on sale at the 
rate of FARE AND ONE-HALF (certificates not required) 
from points in California, Colorado, |daho, Montana, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. Those coming from 
other states can purchase reduced rate tickets from any point 
in the above named states. 

Tickets will be on sale January 17 to 21, from Colorado, 
Montana, Utah and Wyoming, and 


Chamber of Commerce to all members and visitors at the time 
of registering at the entrance of the main floor of the Empress 
Theatre, where the convention sessions will be held. 

The Program 

While the program is not yet complete the association al- 
ready has had acceptance of invitations extended to some very 
prominent persons who will speak on subjects of immediate 
and practical interest to the business of all wool growers. 

The Hon. W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, will 
speak on Saturday, the last day of the convention. While the 
present western visit of Secretary Jardine is largely concerned 
with administrative matters on the national forests it is ex- 

pected that his address also will deal 





January 17 to 20 from California, 
'daho, Nevada, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Tickets reading via Salt Lake will 
permit stop-overs there subject only to 
holders completing their trips by Jan- 
uary 31. This will permit attendance 
at the convention of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association at Salt 
Lake City, January 25, 26, and 27. 

Entertainment and Accommodations 


At Butte 
Arrangements for entertainment of 


wool growers, their wives and families, 
and for hotel accommodations are in 
charge of the Butte Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which Frank R. Venable is 
secretary. Requests for hotel reserva- 
tions should be mailed as early as 








with other phases of agriculture and 
stock raising now coming up for special 
consideration at the national capitol. 
President Hagenbarth’s annual ad- 
dress is scheduled to be delivered on 
Thursday afternoon, January 20. He 
will be followed by Mr. Albert Elliott, 
head of the Jeremiah Williams Com- 
pany of Boston, in a discussion of ‘The 
Wool Outlook.’ Mr. Elliott was ferm- 
erly a buyer in the western states and is 
kindly remembered by all wool interests, 
because of the character of his govern- 
ment service in the wool and textile 
branch of the War Department during 
the war and particularly for his wise 
management in disposing of the govern- 








possible to Mr. Venable. 

The Butte citizens in charge of the 
entertainment program have requested 
the Woot Grower to make it very clear that readers are invited 
and are expected to come to the convention. A full program 
of entertainment will be provided for them including theatre, 
bridge and sightseeing parties. 

It is also announced that there will be a lively smoker on 
Thursday evening and a banquet and grand ball on the evening 
of Friday, January 21. 

There are ample first class accommodations at Butte hotels 
Applications already have been received for all rooms in the 
New Finlen Hotel and those sending later reservations or arriv- 
ing without reservations will be assigned to one of the follow- 
ing hotels for which the rates for single rooms are shown: 

Thornton, $1.50 to $3; Argyle, $1 to $2; Acoma, $1 to $2.50; 
Arizona, $1.50 to $2; Leggatt, $1.50 to $3. Other hotels with 
similar rates are the Apex, Butte, Grand, Phelan, and Kenwood. 


Registration 
A very attractive souvenir badge will be presented by the 


New Finlen Hotel, Butte, Montana, official head- 
quarters for the convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association. 


ment stocks of wool and goods as con- 
tinued through 1919 and 1920 and by 
which a complete demoralization of the 
market at the close of hostilities in 1918 
was prevented. Through close contact with all branches of the 
wool industry in all parts of the world Mr. Elliott is unusually 
qualified to discuss conditions, trends, and prospects, in the 
wool trade. 


Mr. T. A. Marlow, president of the National Bank of Mon- 
tana, will talk on the financing of wool growers and of wool 
marketing, with particular reference to the advances made 
through the Montana Wool Marketing Association upon wools 
consigned for sale to the National Wool Exchange of Boston 


The subjects of lamb consumption,the distribution of receipts 
at the principal markets, and the contracting of feeders, will 
be brought before the convention through addresses by A. D. 
White and R. S. Matheson of Swift and Co., Colonel E. N. 
Wentworth of Armour & Co., R. C. Pollock, general manager 
of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, Charles Evans 
and T. Halley, lamb feeders of Colorado and Nebraska, and 


tt PS EP 


el ete nari i seat 
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J. S. Campbell, head of the Chicago Mar- 
ket News Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The findings of the study of production 
costs in 1926, as carried on by the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association, will be re- 
ported by W. R. Barber, chairman of the 
committee on that subject. 

Secretary Work of the Department of 
the Interior has been invited to present 
his views on the grazing use of the public 
lands. U. S. Senator-elect Frederick 
Steiwer of Oregon and President Atkinson 
of the Montana State College will also 
speak. 

As usual there will be full freedom and 
opportunity for members to speak from 
the floor upon any subject, resolution, or 
committee report that is before the con- 
vention. The limited time available for 
preparation of reports by special commit- 
tees compels the appointment of small 
committees. All persons having ideas 
and suggestions that will aid in arriving 
at sound conclusions and constructive 
plans and policies are urged to submit 
resolutions through the secretary or to go 
before the appropriate committee and 
present their views and recommendations. 





INVITATION 


The Montana Wool Growers Associa- 
tion extends a very cordial invitation to 
all wool growers from outside the state 
attending the National Convention of 
wool growers at Butte, Montana, January 
20th-22nd, to come a day earlier and at- 
tend the Montana State Meeting of wool 
growers, January 19th, at Butte. 

Murray E. Stebbins, 
Secretary 





U. S. WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
ASKED TO SIGN INTERNATION. 
AL ARBITRATION AGREE- 
MENT 





Early in December, representatives of 
the wool textile industry of England, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany and Italy met 
at Turin, Italy, and adopted a trade 
agreement that calls for the settlement 
of disputes arising between members of 
the industry in different countries by ar- 
bitration instead of through courts of 


law. After the articles of agreement had 
been signed, the delegates voted to invite 
the United States to join. England, Bel- 
guim and France have been parties to 
a similar agreement for several years, 
Germany was admitted in 1925, and at 
the December conference, after some modi- 
fication of the compact, Italy became a 
member. 

While no official statement has been is- 
sued by the wool textile industry in the 
United States, it is generally thought 
that some changes in the articles will be 
necessary before they can be accepted. 
The principal objection seems to lie in 
the article that designates the country of 
the seller as the place in which the arbi- 
tration board shall sit. It is reported 
that the feeling is current that this provi- 
sion, even though it has the approval of 
the other countries, will not work out 
successfully. 


In addition to the settlement of dis- 
putes and the closer cooperation that will 
result therefrom between the members of 
the industry in the countries concerned, 
this pact, or a modified one, will make 
possible the gathering and dissemination 
of accurate statistics which should be of 
great value to everybody connected with 
the wool industry. 





AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT AP- 
POINTS SPECIALIST TO STUDY 
WOOL COOPERATIVES 


The appointment of J. F. Walker as 
consulting specialist for special work on 
wool marketing, in the Division of Coop- 
erative Marketing of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture Economics, for the coming year 
or eighteen months was announced on 
December 22nd, by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Walker’s appointment is the first 
step to undertake studies in the coopera- 
tive marketing of wool by the Division of 
Cooperative Marketing created by Con- 
gress last June. 

Mr. Walker has been secretary and field 
manager of the Ohio Wool Growers Co- 
operative Association since 1918, engaged 
in organization work and in giving wool 
grading demonstrations to farmers. He 
has had wide experience in production and 
marketing of wool and has thorough 
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knowledge of cooperative marketing busi- 
ness. 

Leave of absence has been granted Mr 
Walker by the Ohio organization. 


OBJECTION IN CONGRESS TO GOYV- 
ERNMENT FORECASTS ON 
SHEEP AND WOOL 





The following press dispatch dated at 
Washington, D. C., December 21, is re- 
printed from an eastern paper: 

“Representative Colton (of Utah), dur- 
ing consideration of the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill in the House today entered 
protest against continuance of the practice 
of the Department of Agriculture of fore- 
casting prices on wool and lambs. His 
remarks were based on a protest that came 
to him from F. R. Marshall, secretary of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
who maintained and submitted proof 
showing that the department price fore- 
casts are more often wrong than right, and 
that when the department has forecast a 
decline in prices, growers have been in- 
fluenced to sell prematurely and at lower 
prices than they could have had if they 
had held on. The chairman of the com- 
mittee objected to writing into the appro- 
priation .bill any provisions stopping this 
practice, partially on the ground that some 
lines of agriculture want price forecasts, 
but he promised, if a special bill is intro- 
duced, to aid in getting an early hearing 
upon it. Mr. Colton earlier today talked 
with Secretary Jardine about the protest 
of the wool growers and found the Secre- 
tary inclined to agree that the protest was 
well-founded. The Secretary promised to 
look into the law under which price fore- 
casts are made to ascertain whether he can, 
without special legislation, deal with the 
situation which Mr. Colton brought up. 
He admitted, it was reported, the sheep- 
men had good ground for their com- 
plaint.” 


GOOD WEATHER IN TEXAS 





We are having fine weather down here 
in Texas this winter. Had 434 inehes ol 
rain in December and four inches of 
snow. The ground is thoroughly wet, 
there is plenty of green feed, and the 
woolies are looking fine, but we need the 
Wool Grower to keep posted. 
Christoval, Texas. S. N. Allen 
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The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the name of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comments and 
opinions upon questions relating to the 
sheep industry and statements of occur- 
rences of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 


WYOMING 
The weather has averaged compara- 
tively cold, though it was mostly sunny, 
and without blizzard winds. 
has been fairly general. The result has 
been a slight shrinkage of live stock, 
though this is not significant, and stock- 





Snowfalls 


men are not complaining. The range is 
now about two-thirds open, though late 
summer rains kept forage growing too 
late and allowed it to get frosted, making 
the feed somewhat below normal in 
quality. About half the stockmen aye 
feeding, and ample feed supplies are re- 
ported on hand. Some frozen watering 
places were rather hard on cattle and 
horses. 
Bertha 

Sheep are doing fine out here, but un- 
til the present time, December 14, we 
surely have had some very fine weather. 
The latter part of September we had a 
big freeze and now it is turning colder 
again. It has been around ten degrees 
below for several days. Every one around 
here is well supplied with feed and grain, 
but | have been thinking of getting a few 
tons of cotton seed cake for the sheep. 
It is fairly low in price, about $40 a ton, 
at Gillette, so | think it would be a pretty 
good investment. 

The past summer was a good one for 
growing lambs in this vicinity 
the lambs weighed as much as eighty 
pounds and a good many of them weighed 
seventy-five pounds. Wool 
should be getting along fine this year, 
that is, if they do not spend too much 
traveling around. 


Some of 


growers 


Geo. A. Bergren 





Cross-bred Lincoln-Rambouillet ewes owned by 
Oliver Bros., of John Day, Oregon. Ewes of this 
character are being used to get rams for service 
in fine-wool range flocks. 


MONTANA 


Mild weather of the first ten days was 
terminated by a blizzard and a severe drop 
in temperature. The eastern portion of 
the state was snow covered, the snow be- 
ing iced over, making forage very diffi- 
cult to get. The few animals in that sec- 
tion have suffered greatly, and many cay- 
uses are expected to perish, unless the 
chinook at the close of the month has 
tided them over the hard spell. A con- 
siderable number of sheep were lost dur- 
ing the cold, windy, icy period and much 
increased feeding occurred in middle and 
eastern counties. In general however, 
there is no important complaint from the 
stockmen. 





IDAHO 


The weather has been mild over the 
panhandle counties, but generally over 
southern Idaho, the weather has been 
comparatively cold. Snow has spread 
over this part of the state also, covering 
grains satisfactorily, and furnishing 
moisture for range sheep. Most live stock 
are on feed, however, and suffered little 
or no shrinkage during the. wintry 
weather. The weather has been fine for 
the work of live stock feeding, and hay 
is plentiful. 

Bear 

November started in with snow and 
rain, but of late (December 1), it has 
been all rain. Prospects for winter range 
feed are not good, as the rains came too 
late for the grass to grow. All of the 
sheep are fed here during the winter 
months. 

| sold the last of my ewe and wether 
lambs at 10% cents. One of my neigh- 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


bors bought 400 mixed ewes recently and 
| understand that he paid $12 a head for 
them. | do not think that any of the 
ewe lambs were retained in this section 
for flock purposes. The number of ewes 
to be bred this season will be below that 
of a year ago by about ten per cent. 
Herders are getting $75 a month. 
R. M. Barbour 





WASHINGTON 


Comparatively cold weather and moder- 
ately heavy snows over the eastern por- 
tion have necessitated the removal of live 
stock from the ranges, and placing them 
en feed. Their condition, however, is 
mostly good. Conditions have been fav- 
orable in western counties. 

.  Tonasket 

We have had a wonderful fall and win- 
ter so far, December 4. Heavy rains dur- 
ing September started the grass in fine 
shape. During November we had a rain- 
fall of 2.5 inches, consequently lots of 
fine green grass with prospects for more. 

There has been a heavy snowfall in the 
high mountain summer range, which 
means plenty of summer feed and water. 
There is a lot of alfalfa hay in the valley 
selling from $8 to $11 a ton. 

My ewes have never gone into the win- 
ter in better shape. 

Victor Lesamiz 





OREGON 





Copious precipitation, in the form of 
snow in most intermediate and higher 
levels, has covered the winter range with 
snow, and soaked the lower western val- 
leys. Cold weather attended the preci- 
pitation, being rather hard on live stock 
in some sections, and much feeding was 
reported. However, as a rule live stock 
are in good condition. 


Eastern Oregon 

Warm rains all during November have 
started up a lot of good green sheep feed 
on all of the lower ranges in eastern 
Oregon. Up until November, it was very 
dry and cold. The rainfall as recorded 
at Fox Valley in Grant County, Oregon, 
this November, has been 4.2 inches, the 
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average for this same station since 1911, 
has being 1.77 inches. 

This much rain is unusual here and has 
been hard on the sheep. Their wool has 
been wet, making them heavy, and the 
ground has been soft. Feeding has been 
difficult on account of the mud. 

Although this rain has been a ‘little 
tough on the sheep, it has made ideal con- 
ditions for early spring feed. The rain 
all came before the ground froze and 
soaked right in. 

Wild hay has been selling for $6.00 to 
$6.50 per ton, and alfalfa about a dollar 
higher depending on the location. Seven- 
ty-five dollars is about average herders’ 
wages. 

Dick Richards 





CALIFORNIA 


Pastured and cover crops having plenty 
of moisture, made rapid growth through 
the month, except during the last few 
days, and though frost did some local 
damage to tender crops, the range and 
pasturage did not suffer seriously, except 
in a retarded growth lately. Tempera- 
tures were only moderately low for brief 
periods of time, and rains came in moder- 
ate to light showers, being very satisfac- 
tory as a rule. 





NEVADA 


Copious precipitation occurred early in 
the month over southern counties bring- 
ing the range up to fine condition. Later, 
with the weather turning comparatively 
cold, snows fell pretty generally over the 
state, giving range live stock access to 
wide areas. The result is that practically 
all live stock have fared very well. The 
inclement weather caused a decided in- 
crease in rations to live stock on feed, but 
the weather has not been severe enough 
to cause any important shrinkages. The 
ground has been frozen, and roads are 
good; grain also is in good condition. 





NEW MEXICO 


The weather has been somewhat colder 
than average, but there were no storms 
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of severity and live stock and ranges as 
a rule are good, and only light supple- 
mental feeding has occurred. Heavier 
snows in the northwest have caused in- 
creased feeding in that area, where condi- 
tions were temporarily rather trying on 
live stock; but elsewhere stockmen are 
uttering no complaint. 





WESTERN TEXAS 


Live stock and ranges in the Amarillo 
district are reported in fair to good con- 
dition, the forage and water supplies be- 
ing improved by rains and snows. Tem- 
peratures have averaged comparatively 
low, however, and with the rain and snow, 
proved rather hard on stock in some sec- 
tions temporarily, though conditions were 
not so severe as if there had been strong 
winds with the storms. The range aver- 
ages good, except in the Eastland district, 
where forage is a little short. 


Ozona 


Practically all of our wool and mohair 
has been sold. There is no trading at the 
present time. Stock are going into the 
winter (December 13), in good condition 
and we should have no feed bills. 

T. A. Kincaid 





ARIZONA 


Rains early in the month at the lower 
levels and latitudes produced a splendid 
condition of the range, gradually improv- 
ing live stock to an excellent condition 
as arule. Thus when the cold snap came 
later in the month, with snow over north- 
ern and eastern portions generally, live 
stock were in good condition to withstand 
it. The snow was deep in places, but 
melted rapidly, tending to improve range 
conditions. Live stock showed some 
shrinkage in the Whiteriver section, but 
generally they have continued to do well. 





UTAH 


January has been a little colder than 
average, with some pretty cold nights; 
and there have been a few storms which 
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left snow generally over the state; but 
the cold was not extreme, nor of long 
duration, and there were no inclement 
winds. The result is, that there was som: 
increased feeding, especially of cattle, and 
many cattle showed a slight shrinkage 
though they remain in fairly good condi- 
tion as a rule. Sheep have spread satis- 
factorily over the desert ranges, wher 
the snow has been in just about the right 
amount; and while forage has not been 
abundant, sheep are doing very well and 
few of them have had supplemental feeds 
Winter grains are satisfactorily covered 
with snow; and highways are good. 





COLORADO 


The state grazing areas have had ampk. 
snow most of the month, and the weathe: 
has been somewhat colder than 
Live stock feeding has consequently been 
increased, and as a general rule live stock 
have done very well, only a slight shrink- 
age with a few unimportant losses, being 
noted late in the month in the eastern and 
southeastern counties. Winter grains are 


usual 


mostly covered satisfactorily with snow, 
excepting in the Arkansas Valley where 
they are only partially covered. Snow 
has hindered traffic on many western 
roads, but roads are good in eastern sec- 


tions. 





SOUTH DAKOTA 
Redig 


We have been having very cold and 
damp weather here. It was fourteen de- 
grees below zero December 13, following 
a blizzard on the night of the 12th. 


Wether lambs sold at 12 cents and ewes 
at 13 cents. I sold my wool at 37 cents. 


Corn can be had at $1.65 and oats cost 
us $1.00 per hundred pounds. 

Coyotes are increasing. Hunters can- 
We lost $450 on 


Considerable com- 


not hold them down. 
account of coyotes. 
plaint is being made and some stockmen 
are hiring hunters to protect their bands. 
H. O. Maurer 
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THE SOUTH PARK COUNTRY 











A typical view in the South Park country, showing the meadow lands along the Platte River with 


fall and summer range in the distance. 


Land and Live Stock Company. 


In Central Colorado lies Park County 
with a land area of one and one-half mil- 
lion acres. Extending from the southern 
border of the county more than half way 
to the northern end is a very distinctive 
area commonly known as South Park. It 
might well be called the Principality, or 
the Kingdom of South Park. In extent 
it is no smaller than some of the Euro- 
pean areas that are regarded and treated 
as separate countries or kingdoms. Bound- 
ed on all sides by high mountain ranges 
with entrances only through passes formed 
by the rivers, South Park is as com- 
pletely cut off from the rest of the world 
and naturally as susceptible to defense 
as were some of the old world kingdoms 
with names of historic familiarity. 

The South Park Country lies at an ele- 
vation of 9000 feet, which fact of itself 
shcws that it is not a rich agricultural 
country in the sense of varied or heavy 
crop production. Grass is the main and 
almost exclusive crop and is used for the 
grazing of sheep and cattle. The succes- 
sors of the Indians were cattle raisers, the 
first of whom found a ready market await- 
ig them at the Leadville mining area 
only a short distance westward, near the 
Continental Divide. To the southeast of 


South Park, in the general direction of 
Colorado Springs, which is only sixty 
miles distant, rises Pikes Peak. Around 
and to the northward of this peak is the 
Pike National Forest which forms the 
eastern boundary of South Park, while 
the Leadville Forest area is on the western 
and part of the northern boundaries. These 
forests are fairly well timbered but in 
their lower portions run out in rolling 
hills with patches of scrubby pine. South 
Park itself is quite level with some flats 
or meadows as large as ten thousand acres. 
These, and the smaller flats which are 
divided by numerous ridges, that run in 
various directions and carry some small 
and scattering tree growths give the sec- 
tion its appellation of a ‘park’ country. 
South Park is strictly a ranchman’s 
country. Less than a score of owners 
hold title to its acres and own the sheep 
and cattle that graze upon them and on 
the extensive forests adjoining. The 
growing season is too short to encourage 
settlement for the growing of crops to be 
sent away while influx of outside stock is 
rendered difficult and unattractive by the 
wide and rough expanse of the surround- 
ing mountains which at the same time 
furnish with their slopes and foot hills ex- 


Photo taken at headquarters ranch of the Colorado 


cellent summer grazing for the park flocks 
and herds. 

Some of the present flockowners are 
original settlers who started with sheep, 
such as the senior Chalmers who took a 
course in the English wool trade as pre- 
paration for sheep raising in Australia 
but stopped and still remains in South 
Park. Others are successors, by purchase 
or inheritance to cattle raisers, and a few 
are made-over cattlemen who reluctantly 
forsook the glamor of the cow camp and 
chuck-wagon life for the less exciting 
but more remunerative work of growing 
lambs and wool. 

At the old headquarters of the Hartsel 
ranch to which came the first Colorado 
Shorthorns now lives Hollis R. Mills, 
manager of the lands and 20,000 ewes of 
the Colorado Land and Live Stock Com- 
pany. Arthur Buckley and his brother 
from lowa have 8000 ewes and the others 
run from 2,000 to 6,000 each with only two 
or three concerns keeping fewer than a full 
range band and handling them in the 
true range style of regular summer migra- 
tors to the high mountain lands. 

One of the attractive peculiarities of 
South Park which strongly appeals to 
range stockmen from the outside is the lo- 
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cation of an year-round supply of graz- 
ing with no necessity for trailing or ship- 
ping of flocks except the easy shift from 
the owned lands of the high level country 
to the adjoining foot hills and later on 
up toward the higher The same 
lands are used for fall, winter and spring, 
except as some parts may be allowed to 
grow up for use in another part of the 


areas. 


year. There are, however, some owned 
lands in the foot hill areas outside of the 
forests which it is aimed to utilize in the 
Park 
country itself however the snows are sur- 
prisingly light, exceeding six 
inches in depth and rarely remaining on 


fall before snows come. In the 


seldom 


THE 


have been kept at a figure actually con- 
sistent with their carrying and earning 
capacity under a system of use for live 
stock alone. Perhaps it is because the 
eleven months’ winter or late fall altitude 
precludes any possible attempt to attack 
values that apply to lands where grain 
raising is, or is supposed to be, a near or 
remote possibility. Grain is not grown in 
South Park. Live stock other 
than hay, that is used for horses or breed- 
ing stock must come from the outside. 
The feed on the lands away from the 
bottom consists mainly of grama grass, 
a low sage of carpet-like growth and sweet 
taste, an appetizing variety of moss and 


feed, 
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are produced in many sections of kinde: 
but not more healthful climate. 

The South Park sheepmen, 
are keenly alive to the importance of se- 
curing maximum return for their outpu 
and of effecting full economy in distribu 
tion. propor 
tion of the lambs going 
packer, increasing returns per head an 
doing away with the finishing period 
other lands and sections. Better 
and feeding, earlier lambing, 
careful management on the range are con 
tributing to improve weight and finis 
and to reduce the numbers that must b 
routed via the feed lot. 


howevet 


Each season sees a larger 


direct to th 


breedin 


and mor 




















A South Park band on summer range in forest reserve. 


the ground for more than one or two 
weeks. 

Because of the possibility of the winter 
grazing being covered and because of the 
lateness of the spring growth, an ample 
native hay always is made on 


many 


supply of 
lands along the 
streams which join to make the two prin- 
cipal forks of the Plattte River. This hay 
more relished by 
live stock under long than the 
native or prairie hays of Nebraska or of 
that upon 


the irrigated 


is of unusual quality, 
feeding 
sections 


other rely 


natural grasses. 


range 


An average of one half an acre is re- 
quired to carry a ewe for a month when 
from the hay lands 
or not on the summer range. By some 
means, of superior local govern- 
ment or the efficiency of the residents, 
assessment values of these grazing lands 


the bands are away 


either 


considerable bunch grass. The latter is 
more abundant on the hill lands. The 
recognized high quality and _ nutritional 
content of mountain grown feeds is re- 
flected in the appearance and 
quality of the lambs which command a 
premium and are in strongest demand 
from men who have handled them in the 
feed yards or on the block. 


carcass 


Under the necessary system of breed- 
ing the ewes in cold weather, maximum 
lambs crops are not to be looked for and 
yet in most cases there is a drop of over 
eighty five per cent. May nights are too 
cool for newly born lambs to stay in the 
open and the ‘maternity wagon’ for the 
day mound and the shed for night use are 
regular features which, combined with 
unremitting care and zttention, result in 
marketable lamb crops that are targer in 
preportion to the number of ewes than 





Top Hampshire rams at the Buckley Ranch headquarters. 


The Hampshire ram is the main reli- 
ance and selections made at the National 
Ram Sale by South Park sheepmen have 
included the top offerings of that breed 
Those who raise their own stock ewes ad- 
here quite closely to Rambouillet type and 
blood. 
ewes are brought in from 
Oregon raised cross breds have been pre- 
ferred by some of those who emphasize 
the making of a larger 
lambs sufficiently fat to go direct to the 


In some seasons young fine wool 
Texas, while 


percentaze o! 


packer when they leave the range 


The exhilarating atmosphere and re- 
markably healthful conditions for man 


and beast combine with the prospect ol 
a permanent range business to 
South Park a most attractive and sati 
tory home for the high class citizenship 
whose good fortune has established the 
in this favored spot of the United States 


make 
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DETERMINATION OF FLEECE 
DENSITY 


Density of fleeces has a meaning of dol- 
lars and cents when one stops to think 
what it means. The more wool fibers on 
a given area of skin, the more wool fiber 
on the sheep which makes up the amount 
of clean wool which brings in the “bread” 
money. 

In the past density of wool, like all the 
cther characters of wool, has been deter- 
mined by the judgment of the individual. 
Any one who has worked with as many 
wool fibers as the writer will not trust his 
judgment without some means of check- 
ing that judgment occasionally, even 
though, as the saying goes, he hits most 
of them most of the time, when measuring 
fibers every day. 

The Wyoming Experiment Station has 
developed a method of determining den- 
sity by calculating the number of fibers 
on a definite area of skin. This square 
area, measuring one-half an inch on each 
side, is measured with the jaws of a ver- 
nier caliper, which is a handy instrument 
to put down through the wool and meas- 
ure off the definite area. The jaws of this 
instrument are set so they are one-half 
an inch apart. The wool is parted and 
a portion of the wool is separated in a 
square lock. Then the caliper is used to 
see if the lock of wool is the correct size. 
After the lock of wool is clipped, the area 
on the skin from which the lock was re- 
moved, can be measured with the calipers, 
thus obtaining a definite check on the 
area. It is very important not to part 
the wool and hold it with a wide crease 
as this stretches the skin and the area 
would not be correct when the skin as- 
sumes its normal shape. 

Needless to say, this operation of tak- 
ing density samples takes a good deal of 
attention, but with practice and the sim- 
ple check test outlined above any man 
who is handy with his hands could take 
samples accurately. The laboratory 
method of determining density from these 
samples is not an intricate one. The one 
hundred fibers which are measured to get 
the diameter or fineness of the sample 
are saved. Each fiber is flicked off the 
finger into a cigar box after it has been 
measured with the micrometer. It would 


take too much time and patience to count 
the entire sample which might have from 
one to twenty thousand fibers in it, so we 
tried out a wetghing method. 


You would not think one hundred wool 
fibers weigh something, but they do “cut 
some weight” in this world. If we have 
the weight of one hundred fibers to com- 
pare against the weight of the remainder 
of the sample, by some simple kinks of 
mathematics known as proportion we are 
able to get the actual number of fibers in 
that sample. 

But we hear every one chime in, “How 
do you know this is correct?’’ Well, we 
weighed out a sample, calculated its 
density and then spent six hours grabbing 
out all the individual fibers and counting 
them and found we were within one hun- 
dred fibers of the calculated density. This 
is close enough for practical purposes, or 
as the “math” sharks would say, it is with- 
in the probable error. In other words, 


Nevada’s Eighth 








Nevada stock growers met at Win- 
nemucca, Nevada, on December 17th and 
18th, in their eighth annual convention. 
President Russell presided at a Nevada 
stockmen’s arnual meeting for the seventh 
time, but owing to the pressure of private 
business declined to act again as president 
of the organization. In his place Mr. C. 
W. Griswold, of Elko, was elected to lead 
the cattle and sheepmen of the state dur- 
ing the year 1927. The vice-presidents 
chosen were J. B. Garat of Whiterock, and 
H. F. Danberg of Minden. These men 
with J. D. Yeager, R. C. Turrittin, J. H. 
Eager, J. B. Humphrey, R. H. Cowles, F. 
B. Stewart, William Dressler, and E. R. 
Marvel, constitute the executive commit- 
tee. Mr. Russell was made an honorary 
vice-president and member of the execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Vernon Metcalf con- 
tinues as secretary of the organization. 

The main theme of the convention was 
the use of the public domain and forest 
reserve lands. In his annual address Presi- 
dent Russell outlined some of the prob- 
lems confronting Nevada men in this re+ 
gard and Secretary Metcalf also consider- 
ed them in his report. Others who ad- 
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when density of two sheep varies 5,000 
fibers, you are not interested in a paltry 
one hundred fibers. 

A few density figures on Hampshires 
and Rambouillets and Hampshire-Ram- 
bouillet crossbreds may be of interest. All 
figures are for shoulder samples. 


Fibers per square inch of skin 


Hampshires .............. 8,892 to 24,584 
Rambouillets ............17,604 to 55,936 
Crossbreds ................ 12,208 to 33,576 


Recently the writer visited a number 
of Rambouillet flocks in California and 
Utah and took samples for density de- 
termination. The breeders were much in- 
terested in wool analysis and undoubtedly 
when the laboratory work with these sam- 
ples is finished up, it will give these 
breeders valuable data for their informa- 
tion and use in their sheep breeding 
operations. 

Robert H. Burns, Wyoming 
Experiment Station. 








nual Convention 


dressed the convention and those who to 
part in the discussions likewise expre: 
their opinions concerning this pha 
Nevada stock raising. 

The results of the consideration given 
to range affairs are announced in the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Grazing Law For Nevada 


Nevada's twenty years of experience there- 
with has demonstrated an apparent inability to 
secure the application of principles relating to 
grazing use of the live stock ranges included 
within national forest withdrawals suited to hei 
peculiar conditions and necessities from the 
standpoint of the welfare of her major basic 
industry of stockraising and ranching and in 
turn her economic and social structure. 

\fter long careful consideration, we have 
reached the conclusion that this is principally 
because the greater part of these areas have 
been administered under law designed primarily 
to protect and safeguard the Nation’s timber 
supplies rather than to protect forage resources 
and foster their use in that manner to permit 
their producing the maximum of returns in busi- 
ness and revenue and at the same time to insure 
a husbanding of that important resource un- 
der use. 

This is so, largely because the areas con- 
cerned are practically without timber of any 
commercial value and their value to our econ- 
omic and social structure and the country at 
large is, in no way related to timber; the fact 
being that instead, their value is except to most 
negligible extent, dependent upon their use for 
grazing purposes. 

The cattle and sheep raisers of Nevada, as- 
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sembled in convention at Winnemucca, this 18th 
day of December, 1926, therefore, urge upon our 
state legislature, all our public officials and the 
people of the State as a whole, the wisdom of 
asking the Congress of the United States, 
through resolution by our state legislature, to 
enact a law redesignating the Humboldt, Nevada 
and Toyabe National Forests in Nevada, as 
Grazing Reserves, to be continued under with- 
drawal as such, the primary purpose of their 
administration thereafter, to be a beneficial use 
of the forage resources, under principles designed 
to permit a maximum of revenue and business 
therefrom with fully adequate safeguards against 
abuse of the resource or injury to any other 
resource or resources concerned. Along with 
this general purpose, such a bill should, in our 
judgment, provide for no hampering of other 
industries or resources, as well as for safeguard- 
ing such rights or preferences as established at 
the time of this change. 
Forest Grazing Rules 


We respectfully petition the officials of the 
U. S. Forest Service to make the following de- 
partures from their general rules to better fit 
the peculiar conditions applying to grazing up- 
on the national forests in Nevada. If, for any 
reason, they do not feel this expression rep- 
resents majority sentiment, we respectfully re- 
quest they propose to our Association office the 
proper steps to take to properly assure them on 
this point. 

1. To make the primary goal to be achieved 
through their administration of national forests 
in Nevada, the maximum constant returns to 
business and taxes through the medium of the 
stockraising and ranching industry. 

2. To close to admission of new applicants 
the national forest range areas in Nevada, as 
provided for under certain conditions in their 
regulations. 

3. To discontinue transfer penalty reduc- 
tions. 

4. To use any surplus ranges which may be- 
come available, first to increase privileges of 
small qualified permittees to the established pro- 
tective limits, next to divide any such surplus 
range among all permittees in proportion to 
the needs of their dependent property holdings, 
after which such surplus might properly be used 
to encourage additional settlement of dependent 
properties. 

5. Toend existing restrictions as to transfer 
of range privileges such as the transfer penalty 
mentioned above, and thé artificial maximum 
limits which serve no useful purpose and instead 
of benefiting the small permittee greatly restrict 
him in the disposal of his holdings as well as 
to hamper unduly the ordinary and orderly pro- 
gress of business under existing economic and 
natural conditions. 

6. To substitute suspension of use for re- 
duction in order to safeguard ranges from in- 
jury 
7. To fix dates for opening of grazing 
seasons more in keeping with the needs of the 
stock business under the peculiar conditions 
guiding its operations on those parts of its 
vearlong feeding grounds outside forest ad- 
ministration rather than solely on the scientific 
needs of plant life upon the particular areas 
within that administration. 

8. Toamend existing ten year permits to pro- 
vide for no reduction during their life for re- 
distribution of ranges to others and for suspen- 
sion of use to the extent found necessary to 
prevent range injury rather than any definite 
percentoge reduction for this purpose. 

9. To not apply in Nevada the Appeals 
Boards plans as at present provided for in the 
Forest Grazing Regulations. 
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Forest Grazing Fees 


In the attempt to decide a proper basis for 
forest grazing charges, the so-called Rachford 
Range Appraisal Report takes as its foundation 
and starting point the principle that the public 
welfare will best be served by regarding that 
part of the public range resource included with- 
in national forest boundaries as a commercial 
commodity to be exploited by the federal gov- 
ernment by charge standards based upon the 
commercial or market value of similar ranges in 
private ownership. 

This is done despite the fact that from the 
beginning of the administration of these ranges 
the purpose underlying their distribution, from 
this same angle of the best public welfare, has 
been held by the federal government officials, 
to be to safeguard the economic operation of 
that great part of the land settlement of the 
western national forest states dependent upon 
these ranges, as well as to foster more such 
settlement. 

The government rules covering this range 
distribution have therefore been such as to re- 
quire all those sharing in these ranges to secure, 
maintain and operate in certain specified man- 
ner, lands and related properties proved to be 
dependent upon such range use. 

Necessarily and naturally, the values sur- 
rounding these settled lands have been estab- 
lished on the basis of their connection with these 
ranges upon which they have had to be proved 
dependent for their economic operation. 

To now propose to apply to this great group 
of settlers charges for these ranges established 
in the case of similar privately owned ranges 
the sole purpose of whose disposition is to se- 
cure the owners thereof a maximum of revenue, 
and with no regard whatever to any safeguard- 
ing of the economic operation of the dependent 
settled lands, is, clearly, an outright reversal of 
the policies under which the settlers concerned 
have built their settlement and under which, in 
turn, our entire economic and social structures 
have been reared, and as such is in exact opposi- 
tion to the very traditions of our Government. 

The effect of such a policy can but mean the 
leaving of this great area of dependent land 
settlement without any protection as to invest- 
ment, tax, security or other values, the owners 
thereof being compelled to compete under con- 
ditions giving no concern whatever to this 
factor. 

It can but mean that open competitive bid- 
ding for range is just around the corner with no 
regard to values in these dependent properties in 
effect created and perpetuated as such over all 
the years of forest range administration. 

We therefore protest against the so-called 
Rachford report as to its basic principles in 
their entirety and insist that unless those in 
authority are desirous of bringing about a ter- 
rific and unwarranted upheaval not only to the 
great group of settlers directly concerned, with 
establishment of a precedent which will hang 
as a threat over those other settlers whose prop- 
erties are similarly dependent upon public do- 
main ranges and which will entirely discourage 
any further settlement of such lands, but to our 
social and economic structure of Nevada as a 
whole, justice and equity will not prevail in this 
matter until a full and comprehensive study is 
conducted with its major basic principle to be 
a determination of what range charges may be 
exacted by the federal government for these 
ranges at the same time safeguarding the values 
in the dependent settled lands in that manner 
which will insure their economic operation and, 
in turn, the safeguarding of the entire economic 
and social structures concerned. 
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The general resolution adopted by th 
convention included the following: 


Coyote and Rodent Control 


We express our appreciation for the work « 
the U. S. Biological Survey in cooporeatio: 
with the State of Nevada, in its work designated 
toward control of losses of live stock, poultry 
game, and agricultural crops through the in 
roads of predatory animals and crop-destroying 
rodents, and urge a continuance of this ay 
propriation as a measure of public welfare, but 
it is evident that something more and further 
must be done to eradicate these animals ai 
prevent this loss. Therefore, be it resolve 
that we believe in a uniform bounty law which 
should be enacted by the western states and 
bounty placed upon these animals 


Truth-in-Meats 


We do not feel that the Truth-in-Meats bill 
will be of benefit at this time to the produce 
and believe that serious study of its probable 
effect on the producer should be made before 
it is approved. We memorialize our Congres- 
sional delegation to the above effect 


Other resolutions adopted are brief! 
stated as follows: 


In order to prevent the theft and illegal 
slaughtering of cattle, the convention agreed to 
work for the enactment of a law requiring that 
meat should be sold under permit and sellers 
be obliged to exhibit the hides upon request. 
The present state law which authorizes the in- 
spection of cattle brands in localities that desire 
it was upheld, but general legislation calling for 
enforced brand inspection was declared unde- 
sirable. Owing to the fact that the present 
Nevada law places the responsibility for loss 
of stock through collision with vehicles on high- 
ways that are fenced on one or both sides en- 
tirely upon the owners of the stock, its repeal 
is to be urged and the passage of a new law 
sought that would not discriminate against 
live stock owners, but place the responsibility 
on the negligent party. It was also decided to 
ask the Nevada Agricultural Experiment Station 
to undertake the study of operating costs in 
the state; to ask the Southern Pacific, Western 
Pacific, and Union Pacific Railroad companies 
to make effective on shipments of Nevada fat 
and feeder stock the mileage rates that now 
apply under the Arizona-California .scale; to 
ask for an adjustment in the general property 
tax so that it would more nearly be based upon 
the earning capacity of the property; and to 
urge that no change be made in the present 
method of making adjustments between the 
costs of the State Board of Stock Commis- 
sioners and State Sheep Commission, which 
handle the live stock disease control work and 
are supported by a special tax levied against 
stock raisers, it being held that the stockmen 
and the two boards should make the necessary 
adjustments rather than the state legislature 





A CORRECTION 





In the list of the awards in the Rambouillet 
classes at the American Royal at Kansas City, 
as printed on page 40 of the December Wool 


Grower, King Bros. of Wyoming should have 
been shown as owners of the winning yearling 
and champion ewe of the B type. The same 
ewe was champion at the International where 


B and C types competed together. Her photo 


appears on page 39 of our last issue 
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Eating, Loving and Advertising 


Sheepmen have now been blessed with a 
succession of good years. We have re- 
joiced in profitable prices for both our 
wool and our lambs. 

| can see no reason for launching any 
expensive campaign to increase the con- 
sumption of mutton. Such an organiza- 
tion would only mean new and heavy 
assessments on the producer to provide an 
elegant suite of offices and alluring sala- 
ries for a group of chair-warmers. 

The raisin and orange growers’ associa- 
tions in California are often pointed to as 
examples of successful organization and 
advertising. Yet, this past year the raisin 
grower was Offered two cents per pound 
for his fruit and in many instances re- 
fused to pick his crop, as the price offered 
did not cover the cost of harvest. This 
condition persisted while raisins retailed 
at 16 cents per pound. 

The cottongrower is now facing a sim- 
ilar condition. Sharemen refuse to pick 
the cotton for the price now offered 
through the South. 

No sane man would suggest that a cam- 
paign to increase the consumption of cot- 
ton goods would help the producer. The 
nation is using all the cotton it can while 
present high prices of the manufactured 
products prevail. Increased consumption 
can only be achieved by lowering retail 
prices. But retail prices of cotton goods 
and of meats are seemingly as fixed as the 
stars, and the gates of hell cannot prevail 
against them. 

Our present National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, and the numerous state and 
county associations are sufficient for our 
needs. 

They guard us from harmful legisla- 
tion, foster the discussion of our various 
local problems, and, best of all, form a 
meeting place where we greet old friends 
and pioneers in the business and make ac- 
quaintances among the new or distant. 

An advertising organization would soon 
become a marketing agency with an at- 
tempt to tell its members how many 
lambs to grow, what kind to grow, when 
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to ship and what price to accept. 

It has always been my opinion that a 
man who knows enough to grow his wheat, 
his cotton, his cattle or his sheep has 
brains enough to know how to sell them. 
That is the easy and pleasant part of 
the year’s work. 

I do not favor turning it over to a 
group of men who have no part in the 
more strenuous work of production. Too 
many people are anxious to play the role 
of well-paid advisers and assistants. A 
rancher’s fields have scarcely enough 
parking space for the cars of our num- 
erous Federal advisers. In one day we 
may have the nutrition expert, the poul- 
try culler, the potato specialist, the dress- 
form manipulator, the home demonstra- 
tion agent, the bee inspector and the dog- 
trapper. 

The sheepman wins out only by his 
own good sense, his own experience and 
the experiences of his neighbor. 

Some salaried official, who graduated 
as a turpentine tapper in Carolina or as 
a maple sapper in Vermont, is scarcely 
qualified to drive up to the front door and 
tell us what is the matter with us. Most 
happily, there is, at present, nothing 
whatever the matter with us. 

Most of Wyoming and Montana feeder 
lambs have hitherto been bought by Colo- 
rado feeders. Last year these gentlemen 
formed an association and took a black- 
hand oath that they would not pay more 
than 9 cents per pound for the lambs of 
1926. This was most alarming; and they 
were vowing to die in their trenches. This 
they presumably did. We have not been 
down to see. 

Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois feeders 
came in to supplant them. They paid 
10% cents to 11% cents for all the lambs 
procurable. Not only was this very 
timely succor for 1926 but it gives us an 
entirely new sales territory and a new 
list of buyers. 

In the face of this failure of the first 
attempt by feeders to combine against the 
lamb producer we cannct agree with Presi- 


d: nt Hagenbarth that this has been a bad 
vear. 

Most pleas for education come from 
those who want to do the educating. 


Most of the enthusiasm in furnished by 
those who wish to boss the job and spend 
the money. . 

No call for succor comes from the ig- 
norant masses; nor from the ignorant 
sheepman, cowman, beekeeper, ranch- 
man or ranch-wife. We are all un- 
doubtedly in a sad state but we do not 
realize Our own pitiable condition. 

Educational campaigns are carried on 
by those who ride in cars which others 
pay for, and dispense truths which their 
victims discovered years ago. 

To be organized too often means to be 
victimized. Great organizations, started 
for service, have degenerated into 
little more than huge collecting agencies, 
by which every seamstress and poverty- 
harassed mother, every sheep-herder and 
grocery clerk is assessed a dollar per year 
to maintain a horde of national officers 
and membership solicitors who toil not, 
neither do they walk. 


Too large a number of our country’s ac- 
tivities are predicated on the truth that a 
nickel or a dime from every man, woman 
and child in the nation will provide a 
hundred soft jobs for grafters and in- 
capables. The war taught the touchers 
how easy it is to drag a small contribu- 
tion out of any man on the plea of pa- 
triotism or education. 


Instead of waiting to be solicited by 
those who are doing the world’s work, 
these people solicit the job of working the 
world. 

What can be accomplished by shouting 
“Eat More Lambp” 

The temperance people have shouted 
“Drink More Water,” for fifty years. 

We no longer use it even as a chaser. 

Wehave become a conscienceless, law- 
breaking, besotted nation. 

No cowman is so sanguine as to think 
that placards reading “Eat More Beef,” 
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posted on every highway, would help the 
producer who sells at 8 cents per pound 
while T-bone steaks sell at a dollar each 
in our restaurants. 

The only way to induce people to eat 
more good steaks would be to cheapen 
them. 

Neither can any educational campaign 
induce people to eat foods which are dis- 
tasteful to them. If a child dislikes oat- 
meal he will take a beating rather than 
eat it. He will also hateit forever. Ifa 
woman refuses to eat rabbit, because it 
looks like a cat, don’t argue the matter 
with her. Pass her the bread. 

We cannot educate Southerners to dis- 
card fat meat and hot biscuits. They 
crave it and they like it. | am in favor 
of letting them stow it away. It may be 
that a man can eat cold bread and still 
be able to vote the Democratic ticket, but 
you can’t make a Southerner believe it. 
Any man who has attempted to teach 
a sheep-herder to eat 20-cent oleo instead 
of 50-cent butter has lost his faith in the 
potency of education and in the efficacy 
of prayer. 

It has been demonstrated that you can- 
not educate a man from the outside. He 
must have it in him. If he was born with 
a taste for mutton or asparagus he will 
eat them. But lacking this, you can put 
him through the best asparagus classes in 
Harvard or Yale and he will come out 
eating head-lettuce and chop-suey. 

The nation is losing faith in education. 
You send your boy to an expensive col- 
lege, confident you can fit him to beat 
the world’s every game. When he comes 
home the only thing he can beat is an egg. 

We are constantly boasting of our su- 
perb school system, but what has it ac- 
complished? 

We have 50,000 more criminals in the 
United States than in the combined 
armies at Waterloo. In 1925 crime cost 
the United States more than the combined 
war debts. Six policemen are killed in 
Chicago for every criminal. 

As many divorces are granted in the 
United States every eleven days as in 
England during an entire year. Where 
one citizen is found reading a really in- 
formative book, hundreds are reading 


“Confessions,” “Amazing Stories” and 
“Juicy Jests.” 
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Well dressed and well behaved men, 
apparently sane,are seen to buy a news- 
paper and then to discard all but the 
colored comic sheet. 

Sales sheets show that Harold Bell 
Wright is our most popular novelist. 

Six hundred volumes of cheap fiction 
are drawn from public libraries in small 
towns as against thirty books of non- 
fiction. 

Looking at this record, it cannot be 
said that education is a purifying flood. 

If you shout “Eat More Meat” you 
have the doctors and the women to fight. 
They make a terrifying combination. 
Woman's present-day goal in life is to 
reduce. Doctors, for want of anything 
better, advise abstinence from meat. 

A man who sets an “Eat More Lamb” 
sign in front of a fat woman should be 
sure to have his engine running. 

The medical profession has learned 
that when a man is carrying too much 
flesh and too much money the wise thing 
is to put him on a diet and relieve him of 
his coin. 

If by advertising we could actually in- 
crease the consumption of meats it would 
not help the producer. The benefits would 
go to the packers, the meat markets and 
the restaurants. 

When cowmen were forced into bank- 
ruptcy by ruinous prices for cattle good 
beefsteaks continued to be priced on 
menu lists at 75 cents and a dollar. Many 
a discouraged cattle man rode to Omaha 
or Chicago with the last remnant of his 
herd, sold them for a song, and then walk- 
ing into a restaurant, found his worth- 
less beeves converted into steaks at a 
price beyond the reach of his flattened 
purse. 

Prices of factory products are now so 
fixed that the price paid the producer for 
the goods in the raw in no way affects 
the manufactured article. Eight-cent 
beef is converted into dollar steaks; a 
cow hide sold for $1.50 is made into shoes 
retailing for $75.00. You cannot pile 
enough cow hides on a wagon to pay for 
the harness on the backs of the horses 
that drag it, though two hides would 
furnish the material. 

‘The price of wool does not affect the 
cost of clothing. Men’s suits will be 
maintained at $40.00, $50.00 and $60.00 
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whether wool sells for 15 cents or for 50 
cents per pound. 

The distress in the cotton states is 
glibly said to be due to over-production. 
The proper and natural consequence of 
great production should be a cheapening 
of cotton goods. The world should reap 
the benefit of it. 

But no such results will come. There 
will be no change in the cost of the manu- 
factured article whether cotton sells for 
one cent or for 30 cents a pound. 

The cotton-grower, with his unpicked 
crop rotting on its stems, will still pay 
$2.00 for his cotton overalls which should 
retail for 75 cents. The law of supply 
and demand is in the bone-yard. No ad- 
vertising campaign can help the producer 
He is merely the goat on whose back thx 
parasites ride. No matter how high th: 
cost of the finished products, the produce: 
must often be content with no profi 
whatever. 

The only successful campaigns are 
those which are obviously not of an edu- 
cational character. They should be such 
as promise only to add to the joys and 
brilliance of life. They need no beggars 
to collect funds. They depend solely on 
enthusiastic volunteers who bear banners 
with such colorful and inspiriting legends 
as: 

Less hard work and more soft jobs. 

Steal more cars and pet more peaches. 

Eat less and drink more. 

More loving and less clothing. 

An educational campaign to increase 
the consumption of foods is an anomaly. 
It is a contradiction. 

The more you educate people the less 
they eat. 

The more you put in a man’s head the 
less he wants in his stomach. 

It is the rough-necks who are stowing 
away the chow. 

The super-educated soon acquire dys- 
pepsia, cease eating entirely and die. | his 
is sanitation. It is Nature’s process of 
necessary elimination. 

It is the corner-stone of her superb 
scheme for the continued salvation of the 


human race. 
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Journeying Through The Sheep Country 


“~ ByE.L. POTTER wy 


Professor of Animal Husbandry, Oregon Agriculture College 


During the past summer it was my good Montana down through Wyoming and Oregon, somewhat farther south but with 


fortune to visit the more important range Colorado, there is much fine summer a higher elevation. In New Mexico and 
states 


sections of ten of our western 


Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Texas, Arizona, 
and California. Since this 
large area was covered in a 
period of a little over two 
months, my observations were 
in many places rather super- 
ficial, yet I did see many 
things of interest to the sheep- 
man. Oregonians naturally ask 
whether | saw any country 
that was better than Oregon. 
That is an interesting question, 
especially if one tries to answer 
it seriously, and seriously | 
may say that I saw no country 
that has better feed through- 
out the year or that can pro- 
duce a better quality of lambs 
or a higher percentage than the 
more favored parts of eastern 
Oregon. Ceneral Idaho has 
perhaps the greatest reputa- 
tion as an early lamb country. 
The sheepman who winters his 
ewes on the alfalfa farms of 
the. Snake River and then 
works north in the spring over 
the Snake River deserts and 
on into the high mountains of 
central Idaho for the summer 
certainly has almost ideal con- 
ditions. Eastern Oregon has 
some country just as good, but 
Idaho has a larger area of this 
very best country. 


For the earliest lambs, we 
must, of course, award the 
prize to central California, 
while for raising sheep cheaply 





range, but winter conditions are less satis- Arizona feed is quite uncertain. There 
may be plenty of rain and 











good feed for several years 
and there may be several years 
of complete drought. Then 
again it may rain in one pas- 
ture and not in the surround- 
ing pastures, or vice versa. The 
stockmen in that country get 
rich in the good years and go 
broke in the bad ones. As it 
happened, however, the sec- 
tions of those two states which 
I visited were more largely de- 
voted to cattle than to sheep. 











It should be remembered that 
most of the rain in those states 
comes in the late summer. The 
springs are early but dry. 
Range lambs are not dropped 
early and they mature slowly. 


To me the most interesting 
live stock country that I have 
ever visited is the Edwards 
Plateau country in southwest- 
ern Texas. This is a block of 
gently rolling hills two or three 
hundred miles each way lying 














between the Pecos and the 
Colorado rivers and between 
San Angelo on the north and 
the Rio Grande River on the 
south. It is purely a pasture 
country with very little farm- 
ing. There are many small 
patches that could be plowed, 
but it would be rather hard to 
find a full 160 acres that would 
be level and free from brush 
or rocks. The entire country 





The coyote-proof fence, the watering place, and pasture land of open : 
pine stretches mixed with brush, both large and small, are . is fenced. Most of the ranches 


isti h. 
characteristic of tha Southwest Texas ranc are from four to twenty sec- 


and easily there is no country that | know factory than they are along the Snake tions in size, but with many larger and 
ot that can compare with the Edwards River or the Columbia River. The west- smaller. The individual pastures are 
Plateau country in southwestern Texas. ern half of Colorado is a country very generally from one to six sections. The 

In the Rocky Mountain region from much like the Blue Mountain section of stock ordinarily remain in the same pas- 
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ture the year around and practically 
every pasture contains cattle, sheep, and 
goats. The usual practice is to put in all 
of the sheep that the land will carry, 
which will be about one sheep to three or 
four acres. Then in addition, cattle 
enough to take care of the feed which the 
sheep do not use, which will be one head 
to every fifteen to twenty acres. In ad- 
dition, enough goats will be put in to use 
the brush. In the better sheep country, 
the number of goats will not be more 
than one to every ten acres, but in some 
sections where the brush is quite thick 
there are more goats than sheep. This is 
for year-around grazing with practically 
no winter feed. Land of this type is val- 
ued at about $10.00. 

The most interesting part of it all is 
the fact that fencing has solved the coyote 
problem. The ranches along the edge of 
this territory, as for example those that 
join the cattle and cotton country to the 
north, or that join the Mexican border on 
the south, are very carefully fenced with 
woven wire. The upright wires are six 
inches apart while the horizontal wires 
are usually about two inches at the bot- 
tom and of course wider at the top. There 
will be from one to three barbed wires on 
the top and usually one barbed wire at the 
bottom. Where possible, the fence is 
buried six inches underground. Where 
this is not possible, rocks are piled against 
the bottom of the fence wherever there is 
danger of the coyotes digging under. The 
fences are usually five feet high. While 
the fences are very carefully constructed, 
the wire is light (usually No. 14) and the 
posts a long ways apart. The border 
ranchmen report that it is necessary to 
keep dogs and do some little hunting, but 
that if a coyote gets into a pasture they 
are usually able to kill him before much 
damage is done, or if they do not get him, 
the next neighbor will. After we get inside 
of this territory for a distance of fifteen 
or twenty miles, the danger from coyotes 
or wolves is very small and the fences are 
often not coyote-proof. In the center of 
the district where it was at least 75 miles 
or 100 miles to the nearest unfenced coun- 
try, coyotes are practically unknown and 
little or no attempt is made to make the 
fences coyote-proof. Fencing against 


coyotes in that country seems to have 
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been an entire success. Even ranchmen 
living on the Mexican border told me that 
their losses from coyotes were very small, 
although in that location they had to be 
very careful about their fences and to do 
a considerable amount of hunting. 

The management of the sheep in this 
section is simplicity itself. The sheep are 
turned loose in the pasture and allowed to 
take care of themselves. A Mexican will 
keep the fences in order and the wind- 
mills running, and do whatever other in- 
cidental labor there is in the care of three 
or four thousand sheep. At lambing time 
the ewes receive no especial attention but 
lamb out in the open pastures and take 
care of themselves. This is not due to 
carelessness, but to the fact that the ewes 
become so wild that they can not be 
handled without doing more harm than 
good. The sheep are practically all Ram- 
bouillets with a little sprinkling of De- 
laine blood. The sheepmen are quite pro- 
gressive and they raise and buy many fine 
Rambouillet bucks. 

This would, of course, seem like a 
sheepmen’s paradise, but it has its draw- 
backs. A previously stated, the sheep run 
on the same pasture for twelve months in 
the year. One pasture is just like an- 
other and no real change is_ possible. 
There is hardly a year when the feed is 
good throughout the twelve months. 
There will nearly always be some part of 
the year when the feed will be dry and 
poor. Also, the rainfall is irregular. 
Sometimes it rains as much as forty inches 
in a year and sometimes as little as eight 
inches. The pasture that will run four 
thousand sheep in a good year will barely 
keep two thousand alive in a bad year. 
The fact that the ewes are lambed without 
attention requires that the lambs do not 
come until after the grass is good. This 
means that while their springs are earlier 
than ours their lambs do not come until 
March or April. Then when we consider 
the fact that there is a good deal of dry 
weather to contend with and that black- 
faced blood does not seem very well 
adapted to their conditions, it will be 
readily understood that the lambs are not 
ready for market until late summer or 
fall, and that quite a high percentage 
must go as feeders rather than as fat 
lambs, although the proportion of fat 
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lambs will depend largely on the season. 
The quality of lambs produced is very 
similar to that produced in southeastern 
Oregon and Nevada. 

This country was to me unusually in- 
teresting because the ranches have been 
developed along lines which | feel the 
Northwest must some day follow; that is, 
everything is fenced sheep tight and 
where necessary coyote tight. In addi- 
tion, windmills or other artificial water 
supply is provided wherever necessary 
and in western Texas that means a wind- 
mill or a storage reservoir in practically 
every pasture, since there are almost no 
springs or streams that may be depended 
upon the year around. 

I do not mean to intimate that the 
stockmen of western Texas are more pro- 
gressive than those in Oregon, although 
they are certainly an unusually intelli- 
gent, progressive, and prosperous people 
It merely appears that the logical time 
for this development arrived in Texas 
earlier than elsewhere. | believe the chief 
reason why this country of Texas is all 
fenced is to be found in the fact that the 
grazing land of Texas is now practically 
all privately owned and has been for a 
good many years. The history of Texas 
shows that fencing followed very quickly 
after the stockmen obtained title to their 
land. Of course, these ranches have a 
much higher carrying capacity than those 
of Oregon ; hence, less fencing is necessary 
However, farther west in Texas | saw 
cattle ranges fenced and. provided with 
windmills where the carrying capacity 
could not have been more than one head 
to every fifty or seventy-five acres. 

Much of the fencing is put up by pro- 
fessional contractors at a cost of $500 to 
$600 a mile for 
Fences which are not coyote proof cost 
somewhat less than this. A very careful 
survey made by the Texas Experiment 
Station of ninety-seven ranches in one of 
the leading counties in this region, showed 
the average value of the fences to be $485 
a mile. There was approximately one 
and one-third miles of fence per section, 
making the total investment in fencing 
$630 per section or almost exactly one 
dollar per acre. In Sutton County, which 
is rather typical of the entire area, the 
total investment in fencing amounts to 


coyote proof fences 
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$3.80 for each head of sheep in the county, 
but since over half of the grass is con- 
sumed by cattle and goats, not over $2.00 
per head could rightly be charged against 
the sheep. 

While on the subject of fencing, it 
might be of interest to know that although 
the pastures are fenced, the highways and 
roads are not. In the cattle country the 
roads cross the fence by means of cattle 
guards such as we see on the railroads. | 
crossed hundreds of such cattle guards 
and even saw them on paved highways. 
In the sheep country, gates are used in- 
stead of cattle guards. These gates are 
made of heavy, solid boards and are 
pivoted in the center instead of at the end. 
They swing shut of their own weight and 
may be pushed open from either side. You 
push them open with your car, giving a 
good shove so that you can get through 
before the gate starts to swing back. | got 
quite a “kick” out of learning to operate 
them. While I escaped without serious 
damage to my car, | really think a car 
in that country should have a bumper on 
the side as well as on the front. 

Some data as to the wells might be of 
interest to stockmen living in the drier 
sections. The wells on the ninety-seven 
ranches mentioned in the above survey 
have an average depth of 273 feet and 
practically all are provided with storage 
reservoirs and windmills. On_ these 
ranches there is one well to every three 
thousand acres. The cost of wells, wind- 
mills, and resrvoirs was a little less than 
$500 a piece, making the cost of supply- 
ing water fifteen cents an acre. 

Personally, | believe that it is only a 
matter of time until we shall see large 
numbers of range sheep in Oregon run 
It will be 
some time before this condition comes 


under fence without herding. 


about, but in the long run it seems to me 
inevitable. 
the Blue Mountain section, has within the 


Eastern Oregon, especially 


past twenty years practically all gone un- 
der private ownership, with the exception 
of the forest reserves, and now the great 
bulk of the privately owned grazing land 
is fenced against cattle. The fences at 
present, however, very largely follow 
homestead lines and have not been placed 
with much regard to the needs of the live 
stock industry. Also the stockmen’s hold- 


ings at the present time are so scattered 
that permanent fencing would be unwise 
until the ranches are blocked together into 
more compact units. At that, however, 
| believe that the Blue Mountain section 
of eastern Oregon will be the next big 
range section to go under fence. Fencing 
for cattle in that section has already pro- 
gressed further than in any other section 
of the West, where the land originally be- 
longed to the federal government. In 
Texas all of the public land belongs to the 
state. In Arizona and New Mexico, con- 
siderable areas were obtained by the 
state and leased or sold to stockmen, while 
in California and, to a lesser extent in 
Arizona and New Mexico, enormous areas 
of land were given to early Spanish pio- 
neers by the Spanish kings long before 
that country came under American con- 
trol. All of these areas are fenced but it 
happens that there are few sheep on these 
areas except in Texas. 

As for feed conditions: throughout the 
West this year, those who have followed 
the reports in the National Wool Grower 
and other periodicals are doubtless just as 
familiar with the situation as | am. In 
general, the year has been somewhat 
spotted. The Northwest has been quite 
dry. The Rocky Mountain section has 
in many places been rather wet, while the 
Southwest is extremely spotted. | saw 
pastures that were green as a lawn in 
August, and others that did not appear 
to have ever had any rain. 
however, the Southwest has had, perhaps, 
a little more rain than the average and 
very much more than they have had dur- 
ing the preceding three or four years. 

| saw practically no country that was 
noticeably short of feed. I saw no ranges 
that were overstocked at the present time, 


In general, 


although I did see in some places evidence 
of overgrazing during previous years. On 
the other hand, | did not see any large 
areas that seemed to me noticeably un- 
derstocked. However, opinions might 
differ on that point. I have always been 
a strong believer in plenty of grass for 
summer. 

The general tendency everywhere is 
toward fewer cattle and more sheep. To 
judge from the talk, there would be by 
this time no cattle. The actual progress 
in this direction has been somewhat less 
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than might be anticipated, but neverthe- 
less there is everywhere some movement in 
this direction. Taking the West as a 
whole, it seems to me that the number of 
stock on hand is not very far from what 
we should have properly to use our feed. 
In nearly every: community there are re- 
ports of very radical reductions in the 
number of stock, but my own observa- 
tions lead me to believe that these reduc- 
tions have been exaggerated. Of course, 
if we needed the product very badly, we 
could take care of more stock in the West 
than we have at the present time, but in 
view of the large production of meat gen- 
eral throughout the United States and the 
apparently reduced demand, any increase 
in the number of meat producing animals 
would seem quite out of place. On the 
contrary, it seems to me a good time to 
sit tight, pay off debts as fast as possible, 
and not attempt expansion. Everywhere 
| went | was greeted with the same ques- 
tion of, “How long will sheep prices hold 
up?’ Of course, no one can answer that 
question, interesting as it may be. Per- 
sonally, | do not think it important. The 
sheep business has suffered from slumps 
in the past and will doubtless do so in 
the future. The exact time when such a 
slump might come does not seem to me 
important; at least it should not be to 
the sheepman who runs his business on a 
conservative basis and who uses _ these 
times of good prices to pay debts instead 
of contracting them. If the price of sheep 
stays up or goes still higher, he will have 
a good opportunity to pick up some bar- 
gains, so why worry about the future? 





ROOTS AND SUCCESSFUL SHEEP 
RAISING 


In the Country Gentleman for Decem- 
ber, Prof. Garrigus of Connecticut makes 
the statement: “Roots are essential to 
the successful keeping of sheep” and goes 
into more detail in a discussion of turnips. 

Twelve years ago | passed the farm of a 
lady who was preparing land for alfalfa. 
Somebody had told her the land should 
be plowed 18 inches deep—and she was 
breaking up equipment and exasperating 
her help trying to follow the instructions. 
This lady farmer “passed on” in the prime 
of life and though the farm has long ago 
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changed hands the rusty old tractor that 
was chugging ahead of those plows stands 
in the mud on the same farm and no 
alfalfa to be seen. 

Suppose one throws a gesture over the 
whole great West from Texas to Washing- 
ton and turns for a look at things as they 
really are in the feeding sections of the 
corn belt—doesn’t the statement of Prof 
Garrigus sound a bit excessive? Couldn’t 
the Union Stock Yards receive, buy and 
slaughter every sheep in the state of Con- 
necticut in one day and get an early quit 
at that? 

Isn’t 18 inches deep rather tough plow- 
ing in clay hardpan? Wouldn’t just any 
alfalfa raiser here there or the other place 
smile an indulgent smile at the very idea 
of that lady’s trying to tear up 18 inches 
of hardpan as an essential to growing 
alfalfa? 

As I stand in memory on some of the 
mountain and desert ranges of the West 
where sheep are raised by the millions, 
how ridiculous really to think of prescrib- 
ing turnips on the one hand or of denying 
that the industry is successful! 

Gentlemen, sheep ranchers, lamb finish- 
ers of the corn belt! Where in the world 
will we get enough turnip seed that we 
may follow the exhortations of the Con- 
necticut professor? 

George Barley 





BUILDING LAMBING SHEDS 


Possibly because | live in Idaho where 
February lambing had its origin | receive 
many letters from other sections asking 
about the construction of lambing sheds. 
Most sheepmen seem to have the ambi- 
tion sometime to have an up-to-date 
frame, shingled roof, painted lambing 
shed. While ambition to improve things 
is laudable in this case it is misdirected. 
llere in Idaho we have lambing sheds 
that were and are very expensive and | 
think in every case they are not so satis- 
iactory as the cheap makeshift shed. 

Were | 5uilding a lambing shed now | 
would cor struct it of the cheapest possible 
material using as little lumber as possible 
and having in view the thought that after 
each lambing | would burn most of it. 
The idea of sunlight in the lambing shed 
is of prime importance, therefore a fairly 
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light canvass roof is the most satisfactory. 
Either shingle, board or metal roofs are 
undesirable even though they may contain 
windows. Such windows may let in light 
but do not let in sunlight on the entire 
floor as is the case with canvass. For side- 
walls four 12-inch boards are ample as to 
height and thickness and are more de- 
sirable than walls of rock or concrete. In 
fact a good satisfactory wall can be built 
by setting up a row of eight-inch posts 
four or five feet high, then fastening 
chicken netting both to the inside and 
outside and tramping the center full of 
straw. This is just as good as the board 
wall and burns better when lambing is 
over. One is just as warm as the other. 

The whole thought in constructing a 
lambing shed should be cheapness. 

One should not lamb many times on the 
same ground and generally the owner does 
not want to lamb often even on the same 
ranch. The permanent shed involves the 
hauling of hay long distances and _ in- 
creases the price of all hay in proximity 
to the shed. But aside from these features 
I am against the expensive lambing shed 
because it is unsanitary and causes the 
loss of a large number of lambs. Here in 
Idaho we lose lots of lambs from navel 
disease and white diarrhoea. Last winter 
we had little of these because there was 
no cloudy or wet weather at lambing 
time. But we get these diseases into our 
high priced shed and they stay there for 
all time. Of course, someone will suggest 
that they can be disinfected. Let me say 
here that disinfection is the greatest farce 
of this generation. All it does is to leave 
a nice odor and deceive the owner into 
the belief that he has a clean shed. Barns, 
sheds and corals cannot be disinfected 
in a practical manner, without infinite 
pains and great expense, and even then 
it is mostly useless. Not long since | saw 
a fair ground sheep shed being disin- 
fected. A man was moving around the 
pens gently spraying them with some kind 
of sheep dip. So far as any real good 
was concerned he might as well have 
sprayed the Washington monument. The 
great and only disinfector is sunlight and 


“open air. 


| have 27,000 shingles on the roof of a 
| wish they were off 


frame sheep shed. 





ably not be found. 
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and | had a few strips of canvass in thei! 
place. 


Bliss, Idaho. S. W. McClure 





ARIZONA CONDITIONS 





Sheepmen in Arizona are beginning to 
feel like the unfortunate dry farmer who 
said after seven rainless years that the 
situation in his section changed, it got 
worse. While conditions in Arizona ma\ 
not be quite so bad as those that fell to 
the lot of the hapless tiller of the soil, the 
truth is that Dame Fortune has been 
rather niggardly with her rainfall since 
i920. 

As a matter of fact the precipitation at 
times was quite heavy, the trouble being 
that the rains were unseasonal. The stunt 
of dodging a fully matured drought for 
several years in succession, and at the 
same time having to bring enough grist 
to the mill to offset expenses, to keep the 
ewe herds at the high tide of productive- 
ness and to satisfy bankers and 
companies, is a task that the men and 
women who are bucking the sheep game 
in Arizona have had to face. It may be 
said, however, that most of those engaged 
in the business have weathered the hard- 
ships in pretty good shape. Although 
physical conditions have been bad and a 
few of their number have been forced to 
liquidate on this account, sheepmen a 
rule have not lost faith in their business 
A better group of optimists could prob- 
Everyone seems to 


loans 


Sa 


feel that the pendulum will soon swing 
back the other way, as pendulums have a 
way of doing, and that the seven lean 
years will perhaps be followed by seven 
years of plenty. 

The lambing of aged ewes and some 
others bred to lamb in the winter months 
in the Salt River Valley pastures is now 
practically at an end. In most of these 
cases a good crop of lambs was saved. No 
losses of lambs or ewes worthy of note 
due to bad weather or other causes have 
been reported. 

Pasture available for range sheep in 
the Salt River Valley is not so plentiful 
this year as formerly. Much of the alf- 
alfa acreage there within the _last few 
years has been plowed up and planted to 
cotton, a change that has lately proven 
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disastrous to many farmers. Sheepmen 
who depended on these valley farms for 
winter feed in times of stress have to 
“rustle” pasture in other parts. 

Upwards of 25,000 lambs are now being 
fed in the Salt River Valley feed lots, the 
largest number in the history of the state. 
The feeding of lambs for the markets is in 
fact, an infant industry so far as Arizona 
is concerned. These lambs are home 
grown, having been purchased at various 
points within the state. They are mostly 
crossbred Hampshires and Rambouillets. 
The tops are now being marketed. Some 
of the shipments that the writer has seen 
average close to one hundred pounds per 
head. If we can judge the future by the 
past it would look to us as if these lambs 
will be penalized by the packers on ac- 
count of carrying too much weight, the 
market demand calling for a smaller 
lamb.. 

With the shearing season approaching 





sheepmen are beginning to take note of 
the wool market. Some shearing will be 
done in January and February, the bulk 
of the work, however, will be done in 
March, providing of course the weather 
is favorable. According to reports the 
wool this year is cleaner than usual, will 
show a light shrinkage and is of excellent 
quality. With both the foreign and the 
domestic markets taking on a better tone, 
the prospects of a fairly good wool mar- 
ket would seem to be more than a mere 
probability. 

Since the foregoing was written heavy 
rains have fallen in central and southern 
Arizona, the total rainfall thus far for 
December being 2.68 inches. According 
to the records of the United States Weather 
Burearu here, this is the wettest December 
since 1914. With these timely rains feed 
in abundance on the winter ranges seems 
practically assured. 


December 27, 1926. Bert Haskett. 








Sheep Affairs in Australia and 
New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, Nov. 16, 19206. 

Unfortunately the high hopes engen- 
dered by the rains over the pastoral areas 
of Queensland some six weeks back seem 
doomed to disappointment. Since the 
storms cleared off the weather has turned 
both hot and dry, and as a result feed is 
making little or no growth. Hand feed- 
ing is still necessary in most of the cen- 
tral and north districts of the state, and 
losses continue to mount up. 

Figures issued by the Government Sta- 
tistician relative to the sheep population 
of Queensland on January |, 1926, are 
interesting and will serve as a starting 
point from which losses through the 
drought will be calculated later. It is 
shown that on the date mentioned there 
were 20,663,323 head in the state, an in- 
crease of 1,636,071 over the corresponding 
period of last year, and the highest num- 
ber since 1914. The lambings totaled 
4,638,376, or 53 per cent, but under nor- 
mal conditions this should have assured 
a greater increase than is shown. The 
drought, however, had already begun to 


affect numbers. For instance the losses 
in 1925 from all causes were 2,197,292, of 
which drought was responsible for 52 per 
cent. It is worth noting that losses from 
blowflies decreased from 25 to 8 per cent 
in 1925, owing to flies being so much less 
troublesome in a dry year. It is obvious- 
ly impossible to say what the fatalities 
from all causes have been this year, but it 
is now generally considered they will be 
at least six millions. 

In view of the foregoing it is fortunate 
the other states of the Commonwealth 
should have experienced a favorable sea- 
son, with a splendid lambing. At the be- 
ginning of 1926 they were carrying an ag- 
gregate of fully 73,000,000 sheep, and un- 
less something extraordinary happens it 
will probably be found the numbers are 
up to 80,000,000 at the end of the year. 
Thus the loss in the north bids fair to be 
more than made up elsewhere, which, 
however, is mortal poor consolation to the 
individuals who are wrestling with the 
drought. 


As may be imagined the sheep mar- 
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ket in central and north Queensland is 
just anyhow, stock of any description be- 
ing difficult to trade except for the limited 
local killing demand. Values in the south 
keep reasonably firm. - Last week weth- 
ers (shorn) were fetching round $4.80 per 
head, and spring lambs about the same at 
Homebush, Sydney. At the Newmarket 
(Melbourne) yards good light shorn weth- 
ers were selling for $5 to $5.50, and aver- 
age spring lambs $4.80 to $5.30 per head. 

Beyond doubt the strong export de- 
mand is playing an important part in 
keeping lambs steady, for practically all 
the packing plants are killing with full 
boards. October clearances of frozen car- 
casses were over 400,000 and it is antici- 
pated they will exceed 600,0000 in No- 
vember. The quality of the lambs com- 
ing into the works has until recently been 
fully maintained at the high standard es- 
tablished early in the season, but just 
lately has gone off somewhat in New 
South Wales. Grass seeds are causing a 
good deal of trouble there now, the warm- 
er weather having caused pastures to ma- 
ture rapidly. So far seeds are not much 
in evidence in Victoria, but the companies 
are rushing their country bought supplies 
into the works so as to avoid them. The 
average dressed weight is approximately 
34 pounds, which is just the size most 
suited to the British market, where 98 per 
cent of the shipments go. 

The purchase price of freezer lambs has 
not varied much since last reporting. Ow- 
ing to strong competition among ex- 
porters and from the local trade there has 
been a slight firming at times, and as skin 
values are weaker, actual bare meat costs 
are perhaps a shade higher than say a 
fortnight go. Supplies drawn from the 
Melbourne yards lately must have aver- 
aged ||] cents per pound on the hooks, 
with choice light weights higher. Buying 
in the country is pretty well finished. It is 
understood the companies were paying 
from $4.30 to $4.80 per head, delivered 
at trucking stations, at the close. That 
rate probably represents a shade over 10 
cents per pound, bare meat, at the works. 

At the present moment exporters’ opera- 
tions in the frozen mutton trade are main- 
ly confined to the purchase of heavy 
wethers in New South Wales. The bare 
meat cost of these is approximately 414 
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cents per pound, as against the 6 cents of 
the under 50 pound grade, which is above 
export parity. Ewe mutton at a little over 
4 cents is not attractive to shippers, but 
canners are buying old and wasty ewes 
freely at under 4 cents. As a matter of 
fact the canning trade is taking a good 
proportion of the cheaper grades of sheep 
out ofthe market. 

Early November witnessed a distinct 
drop in wool values at all selling centers, 
prices when compared with October being, 
in the case of the best fine Merinos, 
64s/70s, 5 per cent lower; medium and 
strong 60s/64s, 74% to 10 per cent lower; 
with faulty and burry skirtings, pieces, 
and bellies, which have been realizing ex- 
treme rates, fully 10 per cent down. Come- 
backs lost ground to the extent of some 
5 per cent, this applying more particular- 
ly to the finer sorts, which have been 
much in demand from the Continental 
section, the bulkier types (56s) not show- 
ing much alteration. 

Opinions differ as to why the decline 
should have occurred at this particular 
juncture. One explanation widely ac- 
cepted is that the demand for the finished 
article has not developed as satisfactorily 
as anticipated. It is said that under pres- 
ent financial and industrial conditions 
manufacturers are not able to take big 
risks and buy, as in the past, well ahead 
the tendency being to let the wants of the 
public take definite form before engaging 
in heavy outlay. Whatever the cause 
growers, for their part, are meeting the 
market readily and free clearances of 
catalozues are being effected at all sales. 

New Zealand 
working up a good connection with South 
America for stud sheep, three or four quite 
considerable shipments having been made 
there lately, or are due to clear during the 
Corriedales particularly 
are in request for this trade, for a consign- 
ment of 50 rams and 20 ewes was made 
the end of October and another of 120 
ram hoggets will clear in December. Then 
some Merinos have gone, and arrange- 
ments are completed for shipping 400 of 
different breeds, but mostly Corriedales, 
direct to Punta Arenas, Patigonia, in mid- 
December. The most satisfactory feature 
of the business is that most of the sales 
are repeat orders. 


breeders appear to be 


next few weeks. 





THE SOUTH AS A SHEEP COUNTRY 

The other day in Columbus, Ohio, when 
a derrick swung the cornerstone of a new 
city hall into position, an 8-year-old girl 
rode the stone—‘‘bearing a message from 
the citizens of the future to the citizens 
of the present.” 

Herewith you have the picture of a 
rugged old sheep man of the southern 
Alleghanies who has just presented his 
two grandsons with a small flock of reg- 
istered sheep—riding as it were the corner- 
stone of successful farming, bringing 
from the citizens of the past a message to 
the citizens of the future. 

In the Breeder’s Gazette of November 
13, Mr. S. W. McClure made favorable 

















comment upon the improvement in dress- 
ing percentages achieved this year by 
Tennessee lamb producers, remarking 
also that over 1500 registered rams had 
been placed by the state association in 
the last six years. 

The few limestone counties of Tennes- 
see have sheep conditions hardly to be 
duplicated in the long arc from eastern 
Virginia to the rolling uplands west of 
Houston, Texas. Increases in lamb and 
wool shipments from this are likely to 
be-achieved slowly, if in fact they ever 
score any significant proportions. 

Wool deliveries, county by county, in 
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North Carolina were no larger the past 
season than they were six years ago. As 
Mr. McClure some remarkable 
weights of spring lambs are being mar- 
keted, but in any territory and 
south of Tennessee the market movement 
of wool and lamb might safely be de- 


says, 


east 


scribed as negligible. 

Every now and then somebody (usual- 
ly a newcomer or extension agent of some 
kind) starts a “fuss” about the wonder- 
ful possibilities for sheep in some Coastal 
Plains state. But thus far every squall 
and every breeze of enthusiasm has 
turned out to be only a breeze. 

North Carolina has just one limestone 
county, and the hale old grandsire shown 
in the picture lives near its boundary. For 
hundreds of miles east and twice as many 
hundreds of miles south: there are no 
sheep counties comparable in topography 
pasturage and mineral properties to the 
few Tennessee limestone that 
have attracted Mr. McClure’s attention 
In all this territory sheep sense and sheep 


counties 


thrift are notably sparse and purely in- 
dividual—dozens and dozens of times 
hardly found once in‘an entire county. 
When any given thing happens south 
of the old Mason and Dixon Line, the 
South is likely to claim it and the North 
is hable to concede it and apt to assum 
that the same thing is applicable all ove 
the South! 
bluegrass counties are few. 


limestone 
Go out of th 


‘Tennessee and 
state on the south or east and you can't 
duplicate them! Go east in Tennessee it 
self or go west in Tennessee itself and th 
Same conditions may and do fade out! 

the that 


western wool and lamb producers shoul 


It seems evident to writer 
have no need of assuming that lamb and 
wool industry developments in the few 
favorable Tennessee counties are likely 

be duplicated by many other counties i 
the whole South. 
tistics for the State of Tennessee be ex- 
amined county by county the develop- 
ment must appear to be 


If sheep and wool sta 


altogether 


“spotty” and the entire South both east- 
ward to the Atlantic and southward to 
the Gulf can afford no statistical data in- 
dicating commercially worth-while im- 
provement in the volume of 
dustry. 

Delaware, Ohio. 


sheep in- 


G. P. Williams 
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HOW THE LAMBS ARE LOST 


The Wool Grower has been furnished 
a most interesting record of how 1480 
lambs dropped from a small band of ewes 
was reduced to 1170 head at shipping time, 
a loss of 21 per cent. At that the num- 
ber shipped was 124 per cent of the num- 
ber of ewes that were bred. 

The record is from Mr. W. W. Pasco, 
of Picabo, Idaho, who writes: 


“Enclosed find a shed and lambing report 
Perhaps this would be of interest to some of 
the sheepmen. In this report | was trying 
to get at where all of the lambs went between 
the time that they were born and shipping time 
Sometimes there are a lot of lambs born and 
the percent shipped is nowhere in proportion 
| have kept track of this bunch myself, as | 
worked with them from lambing until shipping. 

“This bunch represents a bunch of old ewes, 
culled out of five thousand sheep. They were 
not fit to run on the range any longer. They 
were bucked on pasture and kept there until 
it was time to feed hay. The sheep started 
Jlambing on the 13th of February, and were 
turned out on the desert the twenty-third of 


California University Show 
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March. They were run on the desert until 
shearing time, first of May; then were run in 
the low foothills until the first of June and 
then brought in on pasture. The sheep were 
allowed to run on pasture until they were all 
shipped. 

“The first lambs were shipped on July 6, 
and averaged 79 pounds in Omaha, all sold 
for top lambs. The balance were shipped about 
one month later and weighed a little less 
In the first shipment of lambs we shipped a 
hundred per cent, 

“We also attempted to raise the bum lambs 
on canned milk, but this adventure was not a 
success. We had thirty head of barren ewes 
in the bunch. The old ewes were shipped ten 
days after the last lambs were shipped.” 


Mr. Pasco’s record covers only 945 
ewes that were bred. He reports 30 head 
as not lambing, and 26 head as being dry, 
presumably because of their lambs hav- 
ing died and no others being nursed by 
them. Of this number of ewes, 18 head 
were were lost between the beginning of 
lamb and shearing time. Of the 915 ewes 
lambing, 25 dropped triplets, 509 drop- 
ped twins, and 381 had single lambs. 











The three lambs ‘shown above were winners of first award 


The six wethers 
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The various causes by which the 1480 
lambs dropped were reduced to 1170 at 
shipping time were as follows: 


Born dead or slunk........ _..43 lambs 
Died from call. 2s es 
Lack owe ee | 
Lack of attention................12 
Late 2 Co ee 
Died of Scours.. 
Bum lambs taken out of 
DANG 23 ee ee 9] 


Left shed but lost at dock- 
ing and in feed yards.___.56 

Lost on deseret range..........53 

Lost on pasture... 7 

Mr. Pasco does not show what final 
disposition was made of the bum lambs 
removed from the band. Such of them 
as were raised could properly be consid- 
ered in calculating the percentage of the 
number raised to the number of ewes 
bred. 





averaged 110 pounds on foot and dressed 





at the recent International as a pen of three wether lambs in 
the class for pens of pure-bred Southdown wether lambs. In 
the class for single wethers they were placed fourth, sixth and 
eighth. 

The carcasses of the same lambs are shown on the left 
side of the other photo. The other three carcasses were from 
high grade Southdown wethers. They also were bred and shown 
by the University of California and won first as a pen of three 
head in competition with pens of grade wethers of all other 
breeds and cross breds. 


out 60 per cent, an unusually high yield. The three pure- 
bred lambs were purchased at the close of the show at 4514 cents 
per pound live weight by the Southern Pacific. This company 
also purchased the three grade lambs whose carcasses are shown 
in the photograph, at 42 cents per pound, live weight. 

The reserve champion wether of the Cheviot breed was 
shown by the University of California and purchased at Chicago 
for 27/4 cents per pound by J. H. Lesser of Oakland. Mr. 
Lesser obtained a number of other wethers from the the Uni- 
versity’s exhibit, at prices varying from 20 to 42 cents per pound. 









LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 


Dear Ern: 

My wedding day blew in bright and 
clear as a bell. All day long messengers 
carried presents up to the house, besides 
what already lay stacked up. And I’m 
telling you, some of them things cost 
money. [There was a sword for me, sent 
by a duke, as had killed twenty men, with 
enough diamonds and rubies in its hilt to 
buy ten thousand head of sheep. Arabella 
got a necklace as cost the price of a win- 
ter home in Florida. And there were 
lots of others. At noon we took on a light 
feed—the big doings were coming off in 
the evening. | was worried about Slim, 
but finally put him in charge of a servant. 
| just couldn’t have him get mixed up 
with the crowd that way. Sarah thinks 
he’s one stemwinder of a dog—Sarah was 
one of the bridesmaids. 


Along in the afternoon | got a glorious 
kick out of watching a U. S. cruiser steam 
in close to shore and drop her anchor. It 
sure seemed good to see something from 
the old home corall again and to watch 
the Stars and Stripes flutter on the breeze. 
You'll never know what that means un- 
til you’ve been a absentee in a foreign 
land. 

Then it came time for me to pull on 
my wedding suit—a two hundred dollar 
outfit, Prince Albert style, boiled shirt 
and stovepipe hat. | hunted up Sarah to 
let her first pass on the effect | was stim- 
ulating. She was proud of me, so together 
we went to see Arabella. But her maids 
were putting on her rigging and wouldn't 
let us in. Sarah stayed to help, and | 
went back to mingle with the guests and 
get acquainted with them as | hadn’t al- 
ready met. : 

The house was almost crowded. There 
must’ve been over a hundred guests in 
all. They were from all over Spain, Por- 
tugal and France. 
uniform, and I was glad because of my 
medal and citation for conspicuous con- 
duct in Africa. Some were diplomats, 


smooth, polite gentlemen who handled 


Some were officers in 


their language like a silkworm handles 
his silk. Then there were the new entries 
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—young fellows coming from illustrious 
families, with nothing in the world to do 
except to try and look like their grand- 
fathers. But you ortu’ve seen the girls 
and women! They were the flowery pride 
of Spain. Substantial Senoras, built like 
dray hosses before the war; old ladies with 
white hair and thin slender hands; and 
impulsive pent-up Senoritas so full of 
love and secret mischief that each one was 
a personal problem challenging every 
able-bodied man to attempt its solution. 
They treated me fine, all of ’em; the men 
were a bit envious, | could see that; and 
the women looked at me as if | was some- 
thing they’d sent for out of a catalog 
which had turned out a shade better bar- 
gain for the money than they’d expected. 

The Don had jarred lose with a few 
cases of rare old wine that came from the 
back part of his cellar. The cobwebs on 
them bottles hadn’t been disturbed for a 
century. He served the wine himself, and 
made it a ceremony. The glasses were so 
thin you could’ve crushed ’em with a 
smack of your lingering tongue. One 
drink of that wine and you automatically 
became a aristocrat fully paid up and in 
good standing. Two drinks and you could 
be either a bride or groom. And with 
the third you became first cousin to the 
king, with royal rights to call up a navy 
or army and go out and conquer the world. 
I simply had to lay off that stuff. It 
made me feel too much like the Fourth of 
July. 

Down in the garden a hidden string 
band started up with a old love song the 
troubadors used to sing a thousand years 
ago, and we all went out on the balcony 
to listen. That band was a wonder. Those 
fellows were musicians. When they le 
their fingers stray amongst the strings of 
their guitars they dug right down inside 
of you and brought up pictures you didn’t 
know was there. That garden became 
shadowy with the ghosts of men and 
women as had been dead so long their 
very names had faded from their tomb- 
stones. Along with us, it seemed, they 


listened; and along with us they applaud- 
ed. You could easy imagine that out 
there on the ocean Columbus was just 
then heading his adventurous galleons 
into the setting sun, their bulging sails 
great butterflies of old rose gold. 





- the end of the trail. 
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For a few moments the music stopped. 
A carriage had drawn up, and a white- 
robed priest stepped forth and entered 
the house. Softly the band started up 
again, easy-like, tinkling and strumming 
along til suddenly they swung into a 
march. The crowd on the balcony shifted 
about this way and that, arriving at som: 
semblance of order, and leaving a lan 
that ran from the wide glass doors down 
to where I stood at the balcony railing 
I felt a stout grip of my hand, and there 
stood the Count, a smile on his face, wish 
ing me happiness. 


From inside the house came the sound 
of subdued whispers and shuffling of fee: 
on the deep carpets, and here they came, 
the priest in the lead. Following close be- 
hind were two little girls dressed in white, 
strewing flowers in their path. Then 
came a tiny tot dressed to look like Cupid, 
with bow and arrow, and carrying a silk 
cushion upon which reposed a gold ring. 
Then came the Don, with Arabella on his 
arm, followed by six bridesmaids. 


When the priest came up even with me 
he stepped aside, the little girls drew away, 
and | stood facing Arabella. Man alive! 
She was a dozen dreams come true. Silk 
and lace and ribbons, and a whiff of the 
dreamiest perfume as ever agitated a 
man’s inner being. She came with eyes 
downcast; now she raised them to meet 
mine. It was for such eyes as her’s that 
men have ever lived and fought and died. 
They were the mirror of all the ages. 
What I did not see in the garden or out 
on the shimmering sheen of the far-flung 
sea her eyes revealed to me. It was the 
Soul of the Old Line. 


“God bless you,” | heard the priest's 
kind voice. We were getting down to 
I felt the Count give 
my hand a last squeeze, as if to give me 
courage—a few minutes more and I'd be 
a Married man. 

Out on the ocean a unseen hand sleeved 
in crimson gossamer reached up and gently 
tugged at the sun, slowly, as if it were 
stowing a precious ruby into safe keeping 
for the night. The guitars down in the 
garden drifted into a sweet cathedral 
hymn. 

The priest now turned to me. “My 
son” says he, “I understand you are of 
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foreign birth. Are you of Spanish blood, 
and are you nobler” 

The question shot through me like a 
bolt. 

“l am American,” | dodged him. 

“United States” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you will renounce your country 
and swear allegiance and fidelity to the 
King of Spain.” 

A tense feeling ran through the crowd, 
so tense that | could feel it in every fiber 
of my body, and it became deathly still. 
There stood the priest, his hand uplifted 
to administer my oath. There stood the 
Don, erect, dignified, proud. And there, 
in all the splendor of her bridal finery, 
her veil and orange blossoms, stood Ara- 
bella. 

“You will swear?” This time there 
seemed to be a doubt in the priest’s voice, 
a incredible, as yet unthinkable doubt. 

I looked helplessly around from one to 
the other until my wandering gaze fell 
square upon that cruiser lying broadside 
to us. And then, almost as if it were 
meant for me personally, a puff of smoke 
belched from her deck, and a moment 
later the dull salute of the cannon came 
booming in from the sea. It was sun- 
down. From up on her mast the Stars 
and Stripes came gliding down to where, 
| knew, two marines stood at attention, 
ready reverently to receive it. Out there 
on that cruiser’s deck our boys were stand- 
ing with arms presented. And, as if to 
hogtie my sentiments, | heard the ship’s 
band strike up the Star Spangled Banner. 

I couldn’t help it, Ern—I reckon it was 
bad manners, maybe, or worse. I’d been 
a long time among strangers, away from 
home. Turning my back on the entire 
assemblage | stepped up to the balcony 
railing and stood proudly at attention un- 
til the flag was hauled down and put away. 

After all, Ern, there’s more than one 
kind of Old Line. 

“You will swear?” I heard the priest’s 
voice again. 

| turned to the Don. Things seemed a 
bit hazy and unreal to me. “Amigo mia 
—Padre!” I stammered, “I'll have to 
ask for a new deal.” 

A quiver ran through the crowd, and | 
could hear a dozen sword hilts click im- 
patiently on their scabbards. I had in- 
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sulted Arabella. | had irretractably of- 
fended the Don. | had brought mortal 
disgrace to the Old Line. Regretful that 
these things had so happened | bowed my 
head in regret. 

Suddenly there came the sound of hard 
running hosses. “Stop! Stop!” eager 
voices commanded from below, and two 
riders flung themselves from their pant- 
ing steeds and came leaping up the stair- 
way. Without apology they pushed their 
way through the crowd. 

“We come from His Majesty, the 
King,” they cried. “His orders are to 
stop this marriage. Are we too late?” 

I drew a breath of relief. ‘‘No,” says I, 
“you're just in time.” 

“Then stop this ceremony,” one cried, 
while the other led the priest aside. “There 
is grave doubt about this man’”—pointing 
to me—“being eligible to claim the hand 
of your daughter.” 

“How then is this?” the Don asks in 
surprise. “For what have I been paying 
my clerks and scribes?” 

“They did the best they could. But 
certain records in the King’s archives 
show that Count Ferdinand, who has on 
prior occasion sued for the hand of your 
daughter, has a better claim. He is the 
second cousin of Don Ambrose Garcia 
Francisco—half brother to the King—and 
comes from a line of noble blood unin- 
terrupted for eight hundred years.” 

I looked at Arabella. The Count had 
stepped up to her and | caught the look 
in her eyes. And then | knew, positively, 
that as far as | was concerned this whole 
thing was one hell of a mistake. | slipped 
away. 

They linked up the Old Line according 
to their family custom. One thing they 
never noticed, Ern—their best bridesmaid 
was missing. When we were alone down 
by the seashore | put my hands on her 
shoulders and held her at arms length. 

“Sarah,” says I, “We've been pals a 
long time.” 

“It’s been a glorious time,” says she. 

I put my arm around her and we looked 
into each others eyes. “Yes—it was 
glorious,” | agreed, “Lions and savages, 
and midnight rides through the Atlas 
hills.” 

“Father and | leave for Paris tomor- 
row,” says she. 


3] 


“[ don’t think I’d like Paris,” says I, 
“but if you say the word I’ll come to see 


” 


you. 


“To tell you the truth,” says she, “I 
don’t care much for Paris myself.” 

“How would Africa strike you?” says 
I, hopefully. 

“At Tangier, in three months!” says 
she. 

“T'll be there—waiting,” says |. 

That’s about all. The Don and the 
Count came to see me and apologized. 
They’re mighty fine fellows, both of ’em. 
But they needn’t to have bothered to feel 
sorry for me. I’ve got a slip of paper in 
my pocket as gives me the right to occupy 
a stateroom on the Blue Opal. Tonight 
she lifts her anchors, and fluttering from 
her bow as her destination flag she flies 
the Stars and Stripes. Me and Slim, Ern 
—we’re coming home. 

Your friend and Pal, 


Richard A. Wormwood. 





BOYS’ CLUB WORK AT EPHRAIM, 
UTAH 


Marlin Peterson of Ephraim, Utah, won 
a trip to the International Live Stock 
Show at Chicago last month for doing the 
best work in a live stock project of 4 H 
Club work in Utah. The prize was given 
by the Cudahy Packing Company. Young 
Mr. Peterson had as his project the tend- 
ing of two pure bred Rambouillet ewes 
and their lambs. His sheep were shown 
at the Sanpete County Fair and won the 
following prizes in the Boys’ Club Div:- 
sion: Grand Championship, two first 
prizes and a second and fourth prize. 


The Ephraim Club is one of the 
youngest 4H clubs in Utah. It was or- 
ganized last April by Ralph Jorgenson, 
working under the direction of the local 
farm bureau. Although organized for 
only a few months, nine of the members 
completed their projects this fall. The 
other members who completed their work 
were: Richard Jorgenson, Fred Christen- 
sen, Harris Sorenson, Grant Peterson, 
Floyd Jorgenson, Clair Thomson, De Vere 
Thomson and Ralph Jorgenson, the latter 
also completing a year’s work as club 
leader. 


——e 








THE NEW OFFICIAL WOOL GRADES 


On June 18, 1926, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture established new official grades of 
wool, using the British or spinning count 
system of nomenclature to replace the 
time-worn American terms of half-blood, 
three-eighths-blood, etc. There are twelve 
grades under the present system compared 
with seven which have been in use up to 
this time. 

In the November Wool Grower the wool 
standards and the treat- 
ment of the subject leaves the reader 
with the general impression that the new 
official grades may not prove to be of 
great value to growers. 


are discussed 


The practice of selling ungraded wool 
direct to the wool buyer is followed by 
most growers in the United States at the 
present time and such a practice auto- 
matically makes most of the benefits of 
wool grading accrue to those who handle 
the product after it leaves the growers’ 
By the same token, official stand- 
cotton the cotton 


hands. 
ards for would do 
grower very little good if he sold his crop 
directly to a speculator who had it graded 
and who then sold it according to grade. 
The speculator would, of course, reap the 
benefits of grading. In recent years, how- 
ever, there has been a great increase in 
the number of sheepmen who turn their 
clips over to some agency which grades 
the wool before it is sold. 

This method of selling is so sensible 
and so obviously advantageous that it 
cannot fail to become almost universally 
popular, that good 
management prevails with the agency 
which handles the wool. Under such a 
system the grower gets the benefit of 


provided, always, 


grade. [it is a system which has been 
employed in Australia and New Zealand 
for many years. : 

If the grower’s wool is graded before it 
is sold to a buyer or mill, and it seems 
reasonable to expect that much of it will 
be sold in this manner before many years, 
official grades are certainly desirable. 
The absence of official grades or stand- 
ards to be used as criteria in grading wool 
is to invite confusion among all those 
who sell graded wools. Not to have of- 


ficial standards is comparable to not hav- 
ing a standard pound weight or a stand- 
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ard foot. These units of measurment 
existed long before the official stand- 
ards of weight and of measurment were 
in existence, yet the desirability of hav- 
ing the standards is never questioned. 

While the use of the new wool stand- 
ards is optional with the exception of use 
in government licensed warehouses, it is 
probable that in time they will be gener- 
ally accepted. Official representatives of 
the wool trade and of the wool manufac- 
turers at the meeting at which the stand- 
ards were displayed, voiced their assent 
to the adoption of the new grades. 

The terminology is logical, because it 
has some meaning, whereas “half-blood”, 
“three-eighths blood”’, etc. are most illogi- 
cal. The grower will benefit through this 
change at least to the extent that he can 
now understand what the grade terms 
Second, the nomenclature is in- 
ternational. The grower who takes the 
time to acquaint himself with the mean- 


mean. 


ing of the new grades will be able to in- 
terpret foreign market reports as well as 
those issued in the United States. Third, 
the new standards permit of a finer dif- 
ferentiation among wools of varying de- 
grees of fineness. Their adoption would 
eliminate the use of such terms as “high 
half blood’, “high three eighths blood’, 
and others which are used now to describe 
wools which can only be placed as half 
blood or three-eighths blood and yet are 
not typical representatives of the grade 
into which they must be placed. 

The new wool standards will not enable 
bankers to know the value of a clip and 
as long as wool continues to have shrink- 
age, and varies in strength, color, elastic- 
ity, noiling percentage, and several other 
factors, it is doubtful if any system could 
ever be worked out by which a banker 
could know the true current value of a 
given lot of wool. But modern selling 
methods make such knowledge on the part 
of the banker unnecessary. The stand- 
ard grades will not permit dealing in fu- 
tures, but it is doubtful whether growers 
would derive any benefit from dealings 
in futures if such a thing were possible. 

The extent to which the grower will 
profit by the establishment of official 
wool grades depends largely upon his 
adoption of the plan of disposing of his 
wool through an agency which will grade 
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the clip for him and sell it after grading. 

There are some disadvantages to this plan 

but the advantages far outweigh them 
J. F. Wilson 


SHEEP AND LAMBS ON FEED 
DECEMBER 1, 1926 


The following report on the number of 
sheep and lambs on feed at the opening ot 
December, for market during the winte1 
and spring months was issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
on December 9: 


The number of sheep and lambs of feed 
December 1, this year for market is indicated 
as somewhat larger, 200,000 head at least, than 
on December |, 1925, according to the report 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
The number on feed in the corn belt states i 
much larger than last year, while in the western 
states there is a larger decrease 


Market shipments of feeder stock into the 
corn belt from July 1, to December |, this year 
were the largest since 1920, and direct shipment 
from the West to corn belt feeders is indicated 
as the largest on record. All the corn belt 
states received more market shipments for the 
period this year than last, but in Nebraska the 
direct shipments into the Scottsbluff and Cen- 
tral Platte Valley areas were much smaller 


The largest increases in feeding are in Ohio, 
Michigan,,. Illinois and lowa, while Nebraska 
has a large decrease. Commercial feeding in 
feed lots adjacent to markets is reported as 
much larger than last year. 


While in shipments of feeders of feeder stock 
were much larger than last year, the very un- 
favorable weather in September and October 
this year prevented normal gains and the re 
turn movement during November, is indicated 
as smaller than last year for most of the corn 
belt states. November weather was much more 
favorable, but market comment on the character 
of fed lamb receipts points to rather unsatisfac- 
tory feeding results to date. 


Decreased feeding in the western states is 
due to the big decrease in Colorado. Develop- 
ments in December 1, pointed to only about 
700,000 head on feed in Colorado as against 
1,475,000 head a year ago. Of those on feed a 
large percentage are light lambs that will be fed 
for the spring market. Market shipments from 
Colorado before March 1, will probably be 
small. A marked decrease in feeding is also 
reported from Wyoming. All of the other 
western states, except possibly Idaho, are re- 
ported as feeding more lambs than last year. A 
heavy movement from these states in December 
and January, is reported as probable. Com- 
bined with the expected heavy movement from 
the corn belt states, this will probably result in 
liberal marketing during the winter months 
Smaller than usual supplies of fed lambs will 
be available during the spring. Supplies during 
the later period, however, may be increased con- 
siderably above present indications if the price 
situation should result in a heavy movement 
of shearing lambs to feed lots during the late 
winter. 
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FROM THE OLYMPICS 


By John D. Guthrie. 

If any one has ever been in the Olym- 
pic National Forest he would never pick 
it out as a sheep country. Nor would a 
cow man be likely to choose it as a range 
proposition. What isn’t covered with 
about as heavy a stand of timber as is 
found in the State of Washington is above 
timber-line or “upended” and covered 
with glaciers. This national forest alone 
has more timber on it than there is in the 
entire states of Arizona and New Mexico 

The Olympic Forest has a lot of other 
unusual things about it. It claims to have 


The forest has one and only one grazing 
permit for sheep, held by the Olympic 
Stock Farm (Keeler and Mortland) of 
Sequin, Wash. And every sheepman that 
was at the National Convention at Spo- 
kane in 1923 will remember the story told 
there by Joe Keeler of the early settlers 
(and the claims) at “S’quim,” and their 
abdominal undulations that rose and fell 
with the tides! 


These sheep are ranged in the Deer 
Park country, south of Blue Mountain, 
and some fifteen miles in an air line south- 
west of Sequim. This sheep allotment 
runs from the forest boundary south to 








Country More Typical of the Olympic National Forest. 


had the worst cyclone, as far as timber 
damage goes, that ever hit these United 
States. 
wind storm that lasted only a few hours 


That was in 1921 when in one 


over five billion feet of timber was 
thrown down. It’s the wettest national 
forest there is. Then it’s got a species of 
native elk found nowhere else, the Roose- 
velt elk (Cervus Roosevelt). 

It has the choicest collection of names 
for its creeks, rivers and mountains of 
any national forest. Not being content 
with such mouth-filling Indian names as 
Dosewallips, Humptulips, Lilliwaup, Its- 
woot, Hamma Hamma, and Duckabush, 
some old timer used a Latin dictionary 
and his imagination and added a few more 
jaw-breakers. For instance, there’s Cor- 
rigenda and Interrorem, and Jimmycome- 
lately Creek, Caraco Creek, Dosemeadow, 
and Col. Bob Mountain. 
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SHEEP RAISING IN OHIO, A LIFE 
AND BUSINESS 


An alert, happy 75-year-old man who 
is able to enjoy sleep, victuals and both 
physical and mental work incites our in- 
terest and encourages investigation into 
the past years of such a life. Such a man 
is W. W. Reynolds, the widely known vet- 
eran sheepman of Utica, Ohio. We find 
that he, like most successful sheepmen, 
started young and loved the work and 
the life. There is much to be learned of 
a practical and inspiration nature from 
an interview with this friend of the sheep 











Type of Olympic 


McCartney Peak and Lillian Glacier. 

And now here’s the latest from the 
Olympic. Last fall when this permittee 
brought his sheep out of the national for- 
est, a small bunch of strays was_ lost. 
Naturally, in that high, rough, and 
heavily timbered country, with not a few 
cougars around and an occasional wolf, 
no one ever expected to see these sheep 
But, this spring, in early May, 
when permitted was driving his sheep back 
to his range for the summer, imagine his 
surprise when he met six of these lost sheep 
on the mountain, coming down to meet 
him and the band! They had spent the 
entire winter, which was an unusually 
mild one, in the vicinity of Deer Park, at 
an elevation of some 4000 feet, with no 


again. 


herder and no protection from predatory 
animals! And this is a true Olympic 
story. 





Range Simi'ar to the Blue Mountain Country. 


—much that should be passed on to the 
younger men who are now gaining their 
knowledge of sheep nature and of sheep 
husbandry. 

Unlike many modern enthusiasts, Mr. 
Reynolds began at the right end of the 
sheep business, for he tells us that in the 
spring of 1864, he had two twenty-five 
cent pieces that he had earned covering 
corn with a hoe during two long half days. 
\ neighbor had a measley little bunch of 
sheep and he got the savings for the 
meanest, oldest ewe. That old ewe was 
the most fascinating sheep that Mr. Rey- 
nolds ever owned. In his own words— 
“She got all the favors | could confer and 
the absence of teeth did not deter her from 
getting fat and clipping one and one-quar- 
ter pounds of wool the following spring. 
By some strange means she had two 
lambs. When father sold his little clip 
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mine went along at a dollar a pound and 
he never settled with me for it—in those 
days it was thought unsafe to trust a boy 
with so much wealth. Later in the fall 
when he sold the twins for $8.00 he handed 
it to me and said—‘Boy, Hen Sutton has 
your boots done, take this and give it to 
him.’ ” 

The next sheep venture was rich only 
in experience. The boy Reynolds by some 
means accumulated $4.50 the next year 
and had his eye out for more sheep which 
he found in the form of a ram that turned 
out to be one of the breachiest that ever 
lived. He gave his assets for the ram and 
took it home to speculate with. He im- 
mediately jumped over a new high rail 
fence to lick another ram and got killed 
himself. The pelt was sold to a tanner 
to be made into a rug and the boy went 
on learning about sheep and the ways of 
sheepmen while he worked for his father 
until he was twenty-one years of age. 
Trading sheep, teaching singing and writ- 
ing, playing the fiddle, and teaching dis- 
trict school from seventeen years of age 
finally resulted in Mr. Reynolds’ saving 
$2000.00 and he once went in debt to the 
extent of $5000.00 on a hill farm. 


For the next few years Mr. Reynolds 
specialized in buying up “bats” and 
starvlings from farmers who had become 
tired of sheep and who never had been 
adapted to them. At the sale of two dis- 
couraged breeders he bought 134 head of 
yearlings and two-year olds for $104.00— 
they were given all the feed they could 
handle and pulverized blue vitriol in their 
salt. The wool at fifteen cents a pound 
paid for them. They were bought in 
March and the ewes sold for $3.75 a head 
in the fall. These ewes were what Mr. 
Reynolds calls “paper skins” and he ex- 
plains by saying it was a white skin be- 
cause the worms so debilitated them that 
all the blood in the body was needed near 
the vital parts—but they were not “paper 
skins” when sold because Mr. Reynolds 
had made them happy with plenty of feed. 


The Reynolds farm is located in an ex- 
cellent grazing country and for many 
years Mr. Reynolds has conducted a sheep 
business along the lines that have made 
many parts of Ohio famous. Ohio has 
some areas in which blue grass grows 
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luxuriantly—there the pastures are real 
pastures and in these sections there has 
been developed a type of sheep industry 
and a class of intelligent sheepmen that 
are unsurpassed. The beginning of a 
change has set in but for many years there 
was a great uniformity and continuity of 
endeavor. 


Fine-wool ewes of the Delaine type have 
been used—the system has been to breed 
them straight and sell the lambs shorn as 
yearlings—the income being from these 
shorn lambs, a large wool crop and a cer- 
tain number of surplus ewes each year. 
Mr. Reynolds like many others has varied 
this some during the past few years to get 
more of the high prices for lambs. It 
must be remembered that in the regions of 
Ohio where this industry has flourished 
best for so many years, the winters are not 
severe and the blue grass has a way of 
curing on the stalk for winter grazing. 
This fact together with the highly devel- 
oped grazing abilities of the type of 
Merino sheep used has been a very im- 
portant factor. 


Mr. Reynolds and his son, who has 
grown to be an excellent sheepman under 
his father’s teaching, always have over 
400 head of Delaines on their 200 acres 
of land. Under their present system they 
breed about 100 head of ewes to pure bred 
Delaine rams in order to pick the best 
ewes tu keep up the.flock. Mr. Reynolds 
says that they are as near to their ideal 
of a ewe as they expect to get—a smooth- 
bodied 110-pound ewe that clips: eleven 
pounds and grows a good rugged lamb. 
Of course they could beat that weight of 
fleece but they do not wish to sacrifice 
constitution and prolificacy. The wether 
lambs from this mating and the ewe lambs 
that are not to be kept are usually shorn 
and sold fat but this past season they 
were sold in the fall. Two hundred ewes 
are bred to mutton rams to produce half- 
blood lambs that go at 50 to 55 pounds, 
this past year at twenty cents a pound. 
This makes a quick turnover. Each year 


forty to fifty surplus ewes are sold at $7.00 
to $10.00 a head. The wool crop will 
generally consist of around 400 fleeces. 
Each mature ewe yields eleven pounds of 
wool and a lamb that brings $8.00 to 
$10.00. 
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Including the pasture there are 200 
acres of land in the Reynolds farm. There 
are eighteen acres of it in thick woods and 
fifteen acres in orchard. After deducting 
for roads and lots there are scarcely. 150 
acres remaining for pasture and for the 
growing of feed for the sheep. Mr. Rey- 
nolds is a strong advocate for home-grown 
feeds as an economic factor tending to- 
ward success in the sheep business. Neither 
hay nor grain is spared at any time of 
year on this farm. In Mr. Reynolds 
words, “every sheep is happy at all times.’ 
| think this is a very important fact and 
accounts in considerable degree for the 
success attained. We commonly find un- 
der-nourished and dejected sheep in the 
flocks of men who consider themselve: 
sheepmen. According to the Reynolds 
standard of sheep husbandry that is not 
real management. Exercise is considered 
very important, the corn fodder is fed on 
pasture or fields to be plowed and the 
droppings are turned under with the 
mulch of stalks. The straw is baled and 
the sheds and barns well bedded. The 
sheep are given their grain and hay in 
troughs and mangers before they lie down 
to a “peaceful night.” 

The taxes on the investment are about 
$400.00 a year—interest at 5 per cent 
$1200.00 and expenses about $1000.00 a 
year. It is apparent from the figures given 
that the gross receipts from the sheep at 
present prices run around $5000.00 a year 
Speaking of the compensations Mr. Rey- 
nolds says: “There are benefits from 
farm and sheep that cannot be calculated 
— | would not trade my interests for 
Rockefeller’s. Thousands must be allow- 
ed for peace of mind, independence, first 
table, Kingship feeling, enjoyment of na- 
I tell the boy that his 
house on the hill, with all conveniences 


ture and so on. 


and grove to raise his two children are 
worth $10,000.00 a year to them compared 
with the best place in city or town—then 
there are eight months in the year when 
they eat not less than a peck of apples a 
week, their heritage is invaluable. Every 
morning when we awaken and every night 
when we lie down we are thankful.” 
Mark J. Smith 
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Relation of Car Loadings to Market Receipts 


With the great growth of interest in the 
proper distribution of lambs at the prin- 
cipal markets, considerable attention has 
been given to railroad reports of car load- 
ings of sheep and lambs. 

It has seemed as though the reports 
from the various lines of the number of 
cars loaded for markets in a particular 
week might show the extent of the sup- 
pliés to reach the market during the fol- 
lowing week. Also, the advance reports 
of orders on hand for sheep cars for load- 
ing during a particular week should show 
the extent of loadings for such a week 
and also the size of market runs when 
such week’s shipments arrive at the mar- 
kets. 

If data obtainable from the railroads 
can give advance information regarding 
the size of runs at the markets and there- 
by give warning of lower price, some 
growers might change their plans as to 
the time of loading or as to which mar- 
ket they would ship to. It is generally rec- 
ognized and admitted that a great many 
growers must plan their shipping time 
and order their cars some considerable 
time in advance and that the conditions 
of feed and trailing to the loading point 
do not permit a shifting of the loading 
date; or if lambs actually should be held 
in the vicinity of the loading point in the 
hope of a later smaller run, the loss in 
weight and bloom might be just as large 
as would result from selling as part of 
an excessively heavy run at one of the 
markets. 

Arrangements with the railroads were 
made in 1924 under which the National 
Wool Growers Association would receive 
weekly reports from various lines, show- 
ing the number of cars of sheep and lambs 
loaded during the week immediately pre- 
ceding, and also the number of cars which 
had been ordered for the first and second 
weeks following. Some difficulty was ex- 
perienced by some of the railroads in set- 
ting up a system of reporting that would 
furnish such data with sufficient prompt- 
ness to make it really useful to shippers 
Wishing to obtain all possible informa- 
tion as to numbers of sheep en route at 
one time from the range states to the cen- 





tral markets and as to the prospective 
loadings in the succeeding one or two 
weeks. 

_The officers of the regional advisory 
boards, which have come into operation 
and have accomplished so much in im- 
proving conditions of car service, have 
done a great deal in collecting the data 
on sheep traffic and in putting it in shape 
for prompt forwarding to the National 
Wool Growers Association and to some 
of the state organizations. These reports, 
especially those covering advance orders 
for cars, have been of considerable value 
and interest to the railroads in foreseeing 
the need for cars and in getting empty 
cars returned from the markets to points 
from which they can be placed without 
delay to meet shippers’ requirements. 

In 1926, ten railroad systems have tur- 
nished weekly reports for their lines. 
[hese reports have reached the National 
Association's office on Tuesday and show 
the number of sheep cars loaded during 
the week ending the preceding Saturday 
or Sunday, the number of cars ordered 
for loading during the current week and 
during the succeeding week. These re- 
ports cover practically all of the sheep 
and lamb loading territory in Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, Utah and Colorado, They were 
continued from July | to November lI. 
The roads were asked to include in the 
reports only the loading and ordering of 
cars for central markets, such as Chicago, 
Omaha, St. Paul, Denver, Kansas City, 
and St. Joseph. 

In the statements and tables which fol- 
low an effort is made to present repre- 
sentative and interesting parts of the com- 
piled data and to’ show just how far and 
in what way its use seems likely to aid in 
the problem of distribution of the annual 
shipments of western grown lambs to the 
markets. One of the most interesting 
angles of the matter can be introduced by 
this question: Are the reports of cars 
ordered for next week a dependable guide 
as to the number of cars that will be 
loaded at that time? 

A partial answer to this question is 
furnished by the following summary of 





car orders and loadings in thirteen of the 
heaviest shipping weeks of 1926. The 
figures represent the combined reports 
of the western railroads furnishing the 
data. 


Car Orders and Loadings Reported By 
Western Railroads 


Orders on hand Cars later 
one week ahead reported as 
for cars to load loaded during 


during week same week 
shown 
Week Ending: 

August ee 650 729 
‘ ee 105 563 
— .. Hae 886 

\ ee 985 

September 1... . Paee 1219 
Fs ; Ee |, 1085 
bees .. 1962 2003 

, RR | 2040 

29..... .. 3035 309] 

October 6:....22 Fis 2099 
‘ | 2089 
20........... TOR 1570 

Ss 842 


In the second and in three of the last 
four weeks shown more cars were ordered 
than were loaded. In the other eight 
weeks the orders were less than the load- 
ings. In some cases, such as that of the 
week of October 6, the difference is seri- 
ous. In that week the car orders indicated 
shipments about 14 per cent heavier than 
actually were made. In the week of Sep- 
tember 22, the loadings were more than 
20 per cent above what was indicated by 
previous orders for cars. These dis- 
crepancies may be due in part to stock- 
men’s failure to place advance orders for 
cars or failure to use cars they have or- 
dered. There also is some question as to 
whether reports made out by local freight 
agents cover only stock moving to east- 
ern markets. In some cases west-bound 
shipments were found to have been in- 
cluded, and on many of these orders are 
not placed in advance. The 2646 cars 
shown by the combined reports to have 
been loaded during the week ending Sep- 
tember 22, represent about 770,00 head, 
which is far above the combined receipts 
of the markets at that time. It seems 
likely that the railroads have been unable 
to segregate reports of loadings for local 
movements and for the eastern markets. 


In a general way the advance car orders 
are in proportion to the real loadings. It 
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is of interest to note that weekly load- 
ings increase steadily up to September 
29, while the week ending on that day 
was the second heaviest of the season for 
receipts at the four larger markets. 


In some cases there is a quite close 
‘correspondence between numbers of cars 
ordered and loaded, though so long as the 
totals vary so widely a shipper could not 
safely use any one line’s reports as a 
basis for probable extent of loadings and 
size of market runs in any particular 
week. In Wyoming, in October the Union 
Pacific's orders for cars and reports of 
loadings were as follows: 


Wyoming Reports from the Union 
Pacific in October 


Cars ordered 
for the week 


Cars loaded 
during week 


Week Ending: 


October | eee 96 167 
. ee 202 255 

. es 233 280 

|. a 53 


Wide variations are found in the fig- 
ures for cars ordered and loaded west of 
Pocatello on the Oregon Short Line, 
though it is interesting to shippers in 
other states to note that in this early lamb 
section shipments reached the peak about 
in June, and also that they varied greatly 
from week to week. 


Reports of Cars Ordered and Loaded 


West of Pocatello on the Oregon 
Short Line 


Cars ordered Cars Loaded 
for the week 
Week Ending: 

June 16... 264 283 
is 2... . 145 282 
" aa .. mal 239 
July 7 ae 234 200 
. 14... 172 216 
Zi... ‘ 200 248 
" 2... . 102 147 
August = 4... 277 287 
is Wb 188 161 
18... 233 304 
ye 172 193 


In the heaviest shipping weeks in Sep- 
tember car orders correspond more closely 
with actual loadings than in any other 
part of the season. This probably is due 
to anxiety as to the supply of cars at that 
time and more care in filing orders. It 
may be due in part to the placing of 
duplicate orders, though that practice 
seldom is followed under normal railroad 
conditions. Another striking example of 
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wide variation between the number of 
cars ordered and loaded is found in the 
reports for the week ending September 
30, from the Milwaukee lines in Mon- 
tana, northern Idaho and Washington. 
The loading for that week were 452 cars, 
while the previous report showed that 
orders had been placed for 723 cars. 


The 1926 record of the markets shows 
that the heaviest week’s receipts arrived 
during the week that ended on September 
18. During that week Chicago had 
148,528 head; Omaha had 122,034; Kan- 
sas City 71,676; Denver 69,162, making 
a total for these four markets of 411,400 
head. In the following week these four 
markets had 386,463 head and in the week 
ending on October 2, they had 406,834. 
After that time the receipts steadily fell 
off. 

The railroad reports furnish facts that 
are very interesting in a study of market 
distribution. Just before the very large 
runs of September 13-18, the territory 
east of Pocatello was shipping heavily. 
West of Pocatello there had been heavy 
shipments in June, with smaller but still 
considerable loadings through the first 
two weeks of September, after which the 
loadings were comparatively light. Wyo- 
ming loadings were quite light until the 
last week of September, reaching the high 
point in the middle of October and then 
dropping off very sharply. Oregon, 
Washington and Montana started to load 
heavily at the first of September, reaching 
their high points in the last week of that 
month and dropping sharply after the 
first week of October. 


The dates of peak loadings call for 
careful consideration in any program for 
practical regulation of receipts at the 
market. This phase of the subject will 
be further discussed in articles to appear 
in the Wool Grower and to be discussed 
at the Butte Convention. 


The value of railroad reports appears 
to lie not so much in their use for advis- 
ing individual shippers as to times for 
starting to market as in working out of 
a broader plan of adjusting the loading 
times of different states and sections in a 
way that will bring the supplies to the 
markets with greater uniformity. The 


weekly rate of delivering lambs at four of 
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the principal markets is shown below. 
The figures give the weekly receipts at 
Chicago, and at Chicago, Omaha, Kansas 
City and Denver combined. 


Combined Market Receipts by Weeks 
and Corresponding Car Loadings 


Reported load 
ings in West 


Receipts at 
Chicago 
Kansas City for previous 





Chicago Omaha correspond- 
Receipts Denver ing week 
Week Ending: 
Aug. 14.0000... 83,483 211,215 729 
ay Sete 78,445 204,327 563 
28 .. 95,240 251,275 886 
Sept... 4.......... 103,502 259,011 985 
ery 97,580 338,73 1219 
See 148,528 411,400 1685 
on . eee 129,217 386,463 2063 
ae eee 138,651 406,834 2646 
when SES 116,596 356,071 309] 
16 .... 141,245 389,142 2699 
23............ 99,894 356,753 2089 
« ........... BY 130,091 1570 
Nov: -6.......... 71,233 184,769 842 
Total for 
13, weeks....1,393,805 4,017,893 
Weekly 
Average...... 107,216 309,069 





It is certain that prices would have been 
very much steadier if the 4,017,893 lambs 
and sheep delivered at these four markets 
in August, September and October had 
been shipped at an average rate of 309,- 
069 head per week instead of varying 
from 411,400 to 261,930 head. Of course, 
feeders could not have been sent in Aug- 
ust, but if September and October sup- 
plies had been spread out more uniform) 
some serious price drops would have 
been prevented. 


The above figures also show further 
that the reports as now obtainable from 
railroads do not give dependable advance 
information as to the volume of supplies 
at the markets for the week ahead. The 
heaviest weekly loading was reported for 
a week that preceded a run of 356.07], 
while the heaviest weekly market receipts 
followed a loading period for which the 
loadings were smaller than in five other 
weeks. 


It certainly is a practical proposal to 
have the September and October runs of 
range lambs delivered to the markets at 
a more uniform rate. The growers are 
the only ones who can do the job. They 
would be the principal but by no means 
the only ones benefited. 
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RANGE AND MARKET ‘TRADE IN LAMBS 


CHICAGO 


Reasonable stability has been injected 
into live mutton trade recently, but it 
was done at a much lower level of prices 
than at the corresponding time last win- 
ter. In brief it was a $12 @ 13 market 
for lambs all through December, subject 
to slight variations, against $15 @ l6a 
year ago. Comparative, if not actual, 
stability is always possible but not at 
high prices. 


A tabloid of the December market fol- 
lows: 


First week ending December 4th. Top 
lambs, $13,85; bulk, $12.25 @ 13.50; 
culls, $8.50 @ 9.25; top feeders, $12.75; 
bulk, $11.50 @ 12.25; top yearlings, 
$10.50; bulk, $9 @ 10; top fat ewes, 
$7.10; bulk, $5 @ 6.75. 


Second week ending December 11. Top 
lambs, $13.75; bulk, $12.25 @ 13.25; 
culls, $8.50 @ 9; top feeders, $12.25; 


bulk, $11.50 @ 12; top yearlings, $10.50; 
bulk, $9.50 @ 9.75; top ewes, $6.50; 
bulk, $4.50 @ 6.25. 


Week ending December 18. Top lambs, 
$12.35; bulk, $11.25 @ 13; culls, $8 @ 9; 
top feeders, $12.50; bulk, $11 @ 12; top 
yearlings, $10; bulk, $8.50 @ 9.75; top 
ewes, $6.75; bulk, $5 @ 6.50. 


Week ending December 25. Top lambs, 
$13.25; bulk, $11.75 @ 13; culls, $8.50 
@ 9.50; shorn lambs, $10.70 @ 11.75; 
top feeding lambs, $12; bulk, $11 @ 
11.75; yearlings, $9 @ 10.50; top ewes, 
$6.60; bulk, $5 @ 6.35. 

Week ending January |. Top lambs, 
$13.35; bulk, $12 @ 13.25; culls, $8.50 
@ 9.50; shorn lambs, $11 @ 12; yearl- 
ings, $9 @ 11; wethers, $7.50 @ 8; top 
ewes, $6.75; bulk, $5 @ 6.50. 


Features of the trade were a heavy run 
in which farm-fed, western-bred lambs 
predominated. The ten principal markets 
received approximately 1,216,000 head, 
or 139,000 more than in December, 1925. 
Chicago’s December run was 404,000 
against 340,000 in 1925. Receipts at 
eastern markets not included in this 


enumeration were also heavy, supplying 
local demand and glutting the dressed 
market. Monday congestion was not at 
Chicago, but at eastern markets. 


It was evident at the outset that western 
lambs that went into the corn belt, last 
fall would move freely and in response 
to any indication in market conditions. 
Realizing that they had acquired thin 
stock at a high figure and that there was 
little hope of improvement in market con- 
ditions until the corn belt had disgorged, 
holders concluded to liquidate. Where 
lambs had made normal gains while out, 
they kept the money invested together and 
paid a fair price for the feed bill, but 
many lambs came back in little better 
condition than when taken out and were 
heavy losers, thousands making a return 
trip to the feed lot at $11 @ 12. Heavy 
buying of western lambs during the fall 
season by amateur feeders could have 
only this result. Considerable squealing 
has been done as a result and many are 
threatening never to feed another lamb. 
Some disappointed feeders are accusing 
speculators of loading them up with 
lambs on representation of assurance of 
profit in the finality of the transaction, 
but such claims are puerile. They took 
a chance and lost. 


Early in December a lot of half-fam- 
ished western lambs reported, showing 
that the amateur element was getting 
out, but as the winter worked along, con- 
dition improved and the proportion of 
“comebacks” on the feeder order shrank. 
At all times there was a healthy country 
trade in half-fat lambs, the wise guys in 
the business who had balked, at paying 
prices current during the range shipping 
season filling their feed lots. Practically 
no thin lambs direct from the breeding 
ground were available. Few native lambs 
showed up, but at all times there were 
plenty of fed and half-fed westerns to 
go around. So tumultuously were warm- 
ed-up lambs jettisoned that it was neces- 
sary to send thousands of carcasses to the 
freezer at the middle of the month, when 
the low spot developed, to relieve conges- 
tion in the dressed market. 


At the low spot on December 18, $12.5u 
was the top, against $13.85 on the first 
round and $13.25 on the final session. 
Few decent lambs sold under $11, but ex- 
cessive weight ‘was penalized. Lambs 
weighing 100 pounds or more were poor 
property at any time, but on the light 
runs, killers bought 90 to 95-pound goods 
right up to the top. Demand centered 
on 80 to 85-pound lambs with a limit at 
90 pounds, so far as popularity was con- 
cerned when picking was not difficult. On 
an occasional light run, or when shippers 
were in the trade, all bets were off so far 
as weight was concerned. Probably it 
was a fortunate circumstance that a lot 
of 64 to 80-pound, warmed-up lambs were 
returned to the market, as taking them 
back to the country relieved pressure in 
dressed trade circles; also giving winter 
feeders access to raw material they needed. 


The big break occurred during the week 
of December 18, when prices declined 75 
cents to $1, involving both lambs and 
yearlings. Top lambs dropped from 
$13.35 to $12.50 that week, $11.25 taking 
many heavy lambs and choice 93-pound 
stock stopping at $11.75. . About 300,000 
lambs reported around the 10-market 
circle that week, or 75,000 more than in 
1925. The first three weeks of the month 
were marked by continuous heavy supply, 
the ten points handling 306,000 during the 
week of December 4 and 286,000 the week 
of December 11. Comparisons with 1925 
are futile as the market was on a bare- 
shelf basis at that time, the bad break 
of last winter coming in February and 
March. During Christmas week the trade 
showed a good undertone on diminished 
supplies and the final week put the top 
back to $13.35, although on the last 
round, $13 was practically the limit. 


Few fat ewes were available and not 
many were wanted. A sprinkling of yearl- 
ings showed up and an occasional load of 
wethers was in evidence. In the main, 


however, it was a crop of fed western 
lambs out of cornfields and farm feed 
lots with a long light and unfinished end, 
some badly used western lambs reselling 
as low as $10. 
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Dressed trade was rarely robust and the 
trend was downward. Early in Decem- 
ber, choice dressed lambs were quoted at 
$25 @ 27 at Chicago, against $23 @ 25 
at the close. Good mutton carcasses sold 
at $14 @ 16 early; down to $13 @ 15 
late. At Boston dressed lambs were 
quoted at $25 @ 27 the first week in 
December, $22 @ 24 at the close. New 
York quoted dressed lambs at $26 @ 29 
the early part of December; later it was 
a $22 @ 26 market. Philadelphia broke 
$2 per hundredweight from the fore to 
the latter part of the month, or from $26 
@ 28 to $24 @ 26. During the week of 
December 17, considerable dressed lamb 
went into the freezer at the Atlantic sea- 
board, which was responsible for the break 
in the live market. But for resorting to 
freezing, a clearance could not have been 
effected. During Christmas week, good 
lambs realized $25 @ 28 at Chicago, but 
it was necessary to take $16 to $20 for 
tons of meat, the better kinds selling at 
$18 @ 24. 

Current market conditions are in strik- 
ing contrast to those at the inception of 
1926, when $16.75 was the top on fed 
lambs and $15.50 @ 16.25 took a large 
slice of the crop. Yearlings were then 
on a $12 @ 12.75 basis, fed ewes sold at 
$8.25 @ 9 and: feeding lambs at $15.25 
(@ 16.25. 

A comparison of prices January I, 1927, 
with the corresponding period in recent 
years follows: 





| Sheep Lambs 
|Top | _ Bulk | Top | Bulk 
1927 ....\$ 7.50/$ 5.50@ 6.50|$13.25/$11.75@13.00 


























1926 ....| 12.00} 8.25@ 9.25) 16.75| 15.25@16.50 
1925 ....| a75 6.75@ 8.50) 17.50) 16.25@17.25 
1924 .....| 8.75) 6.50@ 8.50} 13.90} 12.75@13.50 
1923 ....| 9.75) 6.50@ 9.00} 15.35) 12.75@15.25 
1922 ....| 6.50} 4.50@ 5.65| 12.25| 11.25@11.75 
1921 ....| 6.00| 3.50@ 5.50] 12.50] 10.75@12.40 
1920 ....| 12.50} 10.25@11.50} 19.50] 18.75@19.25 
119 _..| 12.00} 9.50@12.00) 17.50) 16.00@17.25 
1918 ....| 13.25) 11.75@12.50! 18.00] 17.00@17.65 
1917 ....| 10.65} 9.00@10.50| 14.15] 13.40@14.00 
J. E. Poole. 





KANSAS CITY 


Lamb prices in December were the low- 
est of the year and fully $3. lower than 
in December, 1925, and the lowest for the 
twelfth month since 1921. The decline 
was moderate compared with late Novem- 
ber. However breaks and rallies were 


moderate and average prices held within 
a narrow range. The extreme top was 
$12.90, paid December 27th, and the low 
point for top was the middle of the month 
at $12.15. On the close best lambs brought 
$12.75. The entire price movement cov- 
ered a range of 75 cents with the average 
bulk about half way between the two 
extremes. Killers here were active buyers, 
but the fact that eastern markets were 
well supplied made it necessary to let 
quotations here not get too far out of line 
with them. 

In practically all particulars the lamb 
market last month was in line with ex- 
pectations. The movement of fat lambs 
from feeding sections east of the Missis- 
sippi River was large, and receipts in 
Chicago, Buffalo and Jersey City were 
large. This supply moved from that area 
and into the area of largest dressed lamb 
and mutton consumption, and kept outlet 
channels well supplied. There was no 
reaching out to other sections for supplies, 
and Missouri River markets did not have 
a normal eastern shipping demand. How- 
ever on the Kansas City market there was 
more than the usual amount of southern 
and southeastern demand, and this tended 
to keep local prices high. 

While it may be too early to draw con- 
clusions, developments thus far indicate 
that the large feeding operations in the 
central corn belt and decreased feeding 
in the plains states are having an adverse 
effect in the general market. So many 
of the lambs fed east of the Missouri River 
did not finish up good, that they have had 
to sell at a low price and thus supplied 
killers with cheap cost to turn against the 
better finished kinds, that brought a 
premium. There has also been more than 
the usual amount of sorting at the eastern 
markets. Most of these fed lambs have 
lost money. Many are of the opinion that 
had western sections fed normal supplies, 
and the East less, a much better dis- 
tribution would have prevailed and at the 
same time lambs would have shown more 
uniform finish. It is also probable that 
the central corn belt, following experiences 
this season, will not be anxious to carry so 
many lambs next year and feeding opera- 
tions will fall back to more normal sec- 
tional volume. 
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Most of the lambs offered here last 
month came from Kansas and the San 
Luis Valley in Colorado. They were of 
fairly good quality, though in many in- 
stances they lacked finish. 
ment from the Arkansas Valley is about 
ready to start. The Northern Colorado 
and Platte River Valley sections of Ne- 
braska, will begin shipping in January 
None of these sections have so many 
sheep as a year ago by a material per cent 
so it is safe to conclude that January re- 
ceipts at Missouri River markets will be 
small. Indications are that prices will ad- 
vance some in the next thirty days. 
ever this will depend on the runs at more 
eastern markets. 

Fat sheep were in smaller supply in 
December, than in November, and prices 
showed no material net change. Yearlings 
sold at $9. to $10.; wethers $7.25 to $8 
and the various classes of fat ewes $5. to 
$6.50. Unless western feeders 
brought in more sheep in the past few 
weeks than they did in the preceding six 
weeks, available supplies of fat yearlings, 
ewes and wethers will be small the rest of 
the winter. 

Receipts for the month were 94,303 com- 
pared with 115,094 in December, 1925 
Total receipts for 1926, were 1,761,893 
compared with 1,569,070 in 1925. The 
December run was relatively smaller than 
any other month this year. It reflected 
the decreased feeding in this territory 

Chas. M. Pipkin 
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ST. JOSEPH 


Sheep receipts for the month of Decem- 
ber, were around 79,200 and were practic- 
ally all fed offerings from local feed lots 
Total receipts for the year were 1,302,649, 
an increase of 159,792 over last year and 
the heaviest year’s receipts on record at 
this point. Compared with a month ago, 
lamb values are little changed, best fed 
kinds selling at $12.75 against $12.85 a 
month ago. Bulk of sales during the 
month ranged $12.50 @ 12.75, with a 
high top of $12.90, and the lowest at 
$12.15 on the 17th, which was the lowest 
price for top lambs since November, |923 
Few range lambs were offered, these sell- 
ing up to $12.50 early in the month 
Native lambs were scarce and best sold 
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at $12.50 on the close. Clips sold at 
$11.75 on the close, and a few come-back 
westerns sold as feeders at $12.00 @ 12.25 
on late days. Aged sheep show no change 
compared with a month ago, good ewes 
selling up to $6.50, wethers $7.50 @ 8.50, 
and yearlings $10.00 @ 10.25 on the close. 
H. H. Madden 





OMAHA 


The close of 1926 found conditions in 
the lamb trade just the reverse of a year 
ago, when prices were the highest since 
the previous spring, and the outlook in 
general none too bright. In contrast, the 
month just ended marked the year’s low 
time, while at least a little bullishness 
over the future seems warranted. 

Conditions in eastern dressed lamb 
markets, instead of improving, grew 
worse during December. With dressed 
quotations the lowest for the year, pack- 
ers continually hammered prices and suc- 
ceeded in pounding the top from $13.00 
earlier in the month to $12.50 on Decem- 
ber 17, which stood as lowest for the year. 
Prices recovered somewhat after this and 
on the close had returned to about the 
same notches as during the latter part of 
November. Shipper competition picked 
up some during the latter part, too, which 
helped to maintain prices, and the final 
week found fluctuations narrower than 
for some time past. Bulk of the lambs 
sold for slaughter during the 30-day peri- 
od within a spread of $12.25@12.75, 
while during the low time the bottom of 
the bulk dropped to $11.50@11.75. 

Receipts at 159,000 head showed a de- 
crease of around 5,000 from November 
but stood as 2,000 heavier than in De- 
cember, 1925. For the year a total of 
2,779,761 head of sheep and lambs ar- 
rived, which was approximately 360,000 
over 1925. 

Considerable faith in the future fat 
lamb market was displayed in the de- 
mand for feeders throughout the month. 
Shipments to the country total 30,000 
head which was 8,000 heavier than De- 
cember of last year and the largest for 
any corresponding month since 1919. Al- 
though prices worked lower in sympathy 
with the break in killer stock, salesmen 
experienced no difficulty in moving offer- 
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ings at figures that compared favorably 
with those paid for fat lambs, feeders on 
a good many days outselling those sold 
for slaughter. 

Top of $12.75 was paid for feeders 
early in the month while most lambs of 
desirable weight and quality went back to 
the country at $12.00@12.50. Toward 
the close, lambs that scaled around 70 
pounds were selling as high as $12.60, and 
in some instances buyers competed with 
packers on fleshy offerings, with the ap- 
parent purpose of taking them out for 
short-term feeding. This stands as fur- 
ther testimony to the bullish attitude 
taken toward market trends in the near 
future. While any prophecy as to what 
prices will do is still pure guess work at 
this time, it would seem that with Colo- 
rado feeders far short of their usual quota 
this year, prices should be due for an ad- 
vance sometime within the next thirty to 
sixty days, or as soon as the lambs on feed 
in the East have been marketed, although 
no material change either way is expected 
before then. 

Prices in the aged sheep 
worked a little lower in December. 
Most desirable weight fat ewes sold on 
the close at $6.00@6.50, with others rang- 
ing downwards to $4.00 and under. The 
market for feeding and breeding stock 
was a quiet affair all month, supply and 
demand both being conspicuously absent. 

K. H. Kittoe. 


division 





PROSPECTS FOR FEEDERS IN 1927 





Between East and West visible lamb 
supply on January I, was about the same 
as a year ago; the difference was in dis- 
tribution. Colorado, Nebraska and other 
trans-Missouri feeding areas were short of 
last year’s quota; the corn belt .states had 
considerably more. 

Owing to the large number of western 
lambs that went direct from breeding 
ground to feed lot, a close estimate is 
impossible, but it is consensus of trade 
opinion that there will be enough lambs 
at the market this side of May |, to pre- 
vent anything of a pyrotechnical nature. 
Some are of the opinion that a $15 trade is 
possible at the tail end of the season, 
equivalent to an advance of $2 per hun- 
dredweight over early January prices, but 
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every jump of 50 cents per hundredweight 
will invite a swelling movement. The . 
course of the market will depend on how 
lambs in territory east of Chicago are 
marketed and when they are cleaned up. 
Just as long as Monday combined runs 
of 30,000 to 40,000 at Buffalo, Pittsburg 
and other eastern points are possible, the 
holding of price gains will be difficult. 
A big crop of lambs in the hands of farmer 
feeders is always adverse to the price as 
it cannot be controlled, especially when 
the finishing operation is losing money 
as it has been this winter. 

Results up to January Ist, may be sum- 
marized as follows: Those who secured 
normal gains got their investment back, 
plus a decent price for the feed and, it may 
be added, this required skillful feeding; 
those who returned to market with half- 
fat stock lost the value of their feed and, 
in many instances, more. The loss instead 
of falling on a few extensive operators 
has, however, been so widely distributed 
that nobody has been badly hurt. 


Physical conditions and phychology 
have had much to do with the season’s 
outcome. Corn was of indifferent quality, 
so poor in fact that lambs turned into 
cornfields were in little better condition 
when the crop of feed had been cleaned 
up than at the inception of the operation. 
This is where banker psychology exerted 
an influence. The average country banker 
has a pronounced! indisposition to ad- 
vance money to buy feed. He will loan 
the full purchase price of thin stock on 
the theory that it is an economical method 
of utilizing grass, corn and roughage, but 
has an idea that buying commercial feed 
in tantamount to throwing money to the 
little birds. Thousands of half-fat lambs 
reached Chicago during December that 
could have been conditioned with a few 
pounds of cheap cotton seed cake, but 
when the feeder or the commission man 
made this suggestion, the banker promptly 
threw a fit. As it was, new corn is of 
such poor quality that normal gains were 
impossible. Feeders in the habit of mak- 
ing top lambs came to market with un- 
finished goods and an explanation that 


their entire corn crop had been consumed 
in a futule effort to make a standard ar- 
ticle. 
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On the other hand thousands of lambs 
_ came back to market that showed evidence 
of bad handling, again demonstrating that 
the average amateur has no business with 
high-priced feeding lambs on his hands. 
Instances are recorded where lambs taken 
out at $14 @ 14.35 came back in Decem- 
ber, to sell at $11.60 @ 11.75, going back 
to the country in other feeders’ hands. All 
through December there was a broad out- 
let for “comeback” stock at prices ranging 
from $11 to $11.75 with a few at $12 @ 
12.25 and invariably they went to ex- 
perienced feeders who had previously kept 
out of the market on the theory that mid- 
winter buying would get better results in 
the finality of the transaction, as they 
would return late in the winter when 
higher prices will be logical, provided such 
a thing is to happen. 


By the end of February the trade be- 
lieves that most of the lambs on feed east 
of the Missouri River will have been 
cashed. Colorado is not likely to be a 
factor until March, and if the crop in that 
quarter is as short as such statistics as are 
available indicate, the market should be 
ripe for an advance in March and April, 
but depressed dressed trade conditions can- 
not be ignored. Lamb, both on the hoof 
and on the hooks, is the highest cost meat 
in the list. Killers are getting the bulk of 
their cattle at $8.50 @ 9.50 per hundred- 
weight and average cost of hogs has been 
below $11.50. While hogs are in short 
supply, there has been and will be plenty 
of beef. Other than an occasional pack- 
age of frozen Candian lamb, domestic pro- 
ducers have the market all to themselves 
and yet it was necessary during December 
to send considerable quantities of lamb 
to the freezer at the Atlantic seaboard, tak- 
ing it right off the cars for the purpose of 
relieving congestion. ‘ 


Probably by the middle of February, 
supply in territory east of Chicago, will 
be out of the way, forcing shippers into 
the trade. They have restricted purchases 
at Chicago, to a few choice lambs as the 
bulk of the live lambs reaching eastern 
markets have lacked condition. Almost 
the entire winter supply has been of west- 
ern origin, only a sprinkling of native 
lambs showing up and most of them were 
overweight. 


There may be a demand for big lambs 
late in the winter, but that kind has been 
severely penalized recently. On short runs 
killers did not balk at 90-pound stock, 
but every added pound imposes additional 
penalty and a lamb weighing 100 pounds 
or more is promptly. indicated as a sheep. 
The heavy lamb has not a leg to stand on 
as a production proposition. The popular 
weight lamb carries 80 to 85 pounds to 
market. 

On the mid-December break, a lot of 
lambs sold at $11.75 @ 12.25. That level 
may not have marked the low spot for the 
season, but most people in the trade are 
of that opinion. Killers have lost no 
money on this crop of lambs as they have 
had volume and prices have been reason- 
able, “equitable”, is the term one packer 
used, although it is calculated to elicit 
dispute by feeders, the fact being that the 
stuff was laid in high last fall, vindicating 
the position of western feeders. 


Present market conditions mean conser- 
vatism in buying the thin end of the 1927 
lamb crop. Ten cents on the range prob- 
ably represents the irreducible minimum 
if the breeder is to keep out of the hands 
of the sheriff; feeders are talking a ten- 
cent Chicago basis. There will be suffi- 
cient difference of opinion to delay trad- 
ing and prevent contracting unborn west- 
ern lambs. The speculator is out of the 
game, temporarily at least, but almost any- 
thing is possible in this erratic sphere of 
commerce and a high March to May 
market might efface recollection of what 
is happening now, starting an early feeder 
buying campaign. A new crop of feeders is 
a perennial probability in the corn belt 
and it invariably has enough money to 
buy the stock of chips needed to sit in at 
a game that has the fascination of an un- 
certain draw. 

J. E. Poole 





SHEEP AWARDS AT THE OGDEN 
LIVE STOCK SHOW 


The 1927 program of live stock show 
was opened in the new pavilion at the 
Ogden stock yards on January 3. There 
was a remarkably large and strong show 
of beef and dairy cattle, famous show 
herds coming from Washington, Califor- 
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nia, Colorado and as far east as Missouri 

The sheep show was made up of en- 
tries from Idaho, Utah, and Montana; 
the Mt. Haggin Company showing its 
Hampshire flock that had won so heavil) 
at the fall shows and at the Chicago In- 
ternational. The classes for breeding 
sheep were capably judged by Professo: 
K. C. Ikeler, of the Utah Agricultural 
College. 

The awards in the sheep section follow: 

Carload fat lambs—First, Dell Adams, 
Layton, second; Rich & Wilson, Kim- 
berly, Idaho; third, D. R. Taylor, Rigby 
Idaho; fourth, W. V. Rees, Malad, Idaho 

Individual fat lambs—First and second 
Mrs. Minnie-Miller, Salt Lake City; third 
and fourth, Mt. Haggin Land & Live 
stock Company, Anaconda, Mont. 

In the Hampshire show the Mt. Hag- 
gin entries won all firsts and champion- 
ships as well as second and third in most 
of the classes. In the aged rams, third 
prize went to the Heber Hampshire Club 
The Oneida Hampshire Club, Malad, 
Idaho, won second for four lambs, the 
get of one sire and third on the same pen 
shown in the class for four lambs, either 
sex, bred by exhibitor. 

All Corriedale awards went to 
Corriedale Sheep Company and Floyd 
T. Fox, Silverton, Orgeon. 

Awards for the Suffolk and Rambouil- 
lets were as follows: 


Suffolks 

Ram two years or over—First, Roundy 
& Son, Provo. 

Ram one year and under two—First 
and second, Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, 
Idaho. 

Ram lamb under one year—First, sec- 
ond and, third, R. S. Dixon, Provo. 

Ewe one year and under two—First 
and second, Roundy & Son; third, R. S 
Dixon. 

Ewe lambs under one year—First, 
Roundy & Son; second and third, R. S 
Dixon. 

Pen of four lambs bred by exhibitor— 
First and second, R. S. Dixon. 

Pen of four lambs get of one sire— 
First and second, R. S. Dixon. 

Flock—First, Roundy & Son; second, 
R. S. Dixon. 

Champion ram—Mike Barclay 

Champion ewe—Roundy & Son 
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Rambouillets 

Ram two years old or over—First and 
third, John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant; 
second and fourth, W. D. Candland & 
Sons, Mt. Pleasant. 

Ram one year and under two—First 
and second, John K. Madsen; third, W. 
D. Candland & Sons; fourth, Gillett Sheep 
Company, Castleford, Idaho. 

Ram lamb under one year—First and 
second, W. D. Candland; third and 
fourth, John K. Madsen. 

Ewe one year and under two—First, 
John K. Madsen; second, third and 
fourth, W. D. Candland. 

Ewe lambs under one year—First and 
fourth, W. D. Candland; second, John 
K. Madsen. 

Pen of four lambs, either sex, bred by 
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exhibitor—First and third, W. D. Cand- 
land; second, J. K. Madsen; fourth, Gil- 
lett Sheep Company. 


Pen of four lambs, either sex, get of 
one sire—First, W. D. Candland; second, 
J. K. Madsen; third, Gillett Sheep Com- 
pany. 

Flock consisting of one ram any age, 
two yearling ewes and two ewe lambs— 
First, W. D. Candland; second, J. K. 
Madsen; third, Gillett Sheep Company. 


Champion ram—J. K. Madsen. 
Champion ewe—J. K. Madsen. 


National Woolgrowers Association 
special for ram having the best mut- 
ton conformation—First, Candland, sec- 


ond, Madsen. 








The Boston Wool Market 


By H. A. Kidder 


December brought a disturbing and 
discouraging swing of wool values to a 
lower level. Just who was most to blame 
may be difficult to say, but it is certain 
that the throwing on the market of certain 
pooled and consigned Territory wools 
must be considered an important and con- 
tributing cause. A big volume of such 
wools changed hands during the month, 
and for a time the market was in a more 
or less panicky condition. Mill buyers 
could hardly be blamed for taking advan- 
tage of this condition and for gathering in 
a considerable weight of good wool while 
the owners were in a selling mood. As 
far as volume is concerned, the authori- 
ities agree that December was a very busy 
month, with the total sales running into 
millions of pounds. 


When the question of prices and profits 
comes to be considered the showing is any- 
thing but favorable. Advantage was 
taken of the situation to unload a mis- 
cellaneous accumulation of odd lots, such 
as always exists when the clearing of the 
year’s stocks draws near an end. All 
kinds of wool, suitable for the use of both 
worsted and woolen mills, were unloaded 
wherever a customer was found willing 
to pay what was considered to be a fair 
price under the circumstances. 

This condition did not last long, but 


it was pretty severe while in progress. 
That there has been a drawing back on 
the part of some who were free sellers 
during the period under review, and that 
values have been lifted to about the price 
levels that obtained in November, may be 
considered real evidence that the market 
never ought to have been allowed to go 
down into the depths. Neither the con- 
dition of stocks nor the position of mill 
buyers were so much against the holders 
of wool as the history of the month would 
seem to indicate. Conservative opinion 
in the trade is that a raliy was due, and 
that further improvement may be ex- 
pected as the New Year develops. 


From the manufacturers’ standpoint, 
the situation is still regarded as difficult. 
The talk among manufacturers and mill 
buyers indicates a belief that consider- 
able wool will be wanted as the heavy- 
weight season develops, in spite of the 
large purchases made during December. 
Much depends, however, upon the range 
of prices. It is stoutly maintained from 
interested quarters that the business can 
not stand any material advance in wool 
costs at this time. To raise prices now, 
they say, would tend to endanger what 
has recently been accomplished in the way 
of a rehabilitation of the wool textile in- 
dustry. Stability is wanted, and an im- 
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portant factor in that is believed to be 
steady wool prices. 

The air is full of predictions and ru- 
mors of a better demand for both woolen 
and worsted goods as 1927 opens. It is 
evident that the wool trade is keenly anx- 
ious for a better market, but also that it 
recognizes the danger that may lie in too 
sudden or too radical an advance in wool 
values. This may seem discouraging by 
those who have been holding their wools 
for better prices, and are finding them no 
better, perhaps lower, than they were six 
months ago. 

The last half of 1926 was a period of 
low average prices, and for the most part, 
of inactivity. In the latter direction there 
were occasional bursts of buying and sell- 
ing that brought the turnover of the whole 
period to very substantial figures, but 
this was only accomplished by making 
sacrifices in values. Just what the annual 
Summer Street stocktaking will develop in 
tee way of unsold wool can not now be 
predicted with any degree of certainty, 
though the general opinion seems to be 
that Territories may be about the same, 
possibly a little larger than a year ago; 
that fleeces may be less and that foreign 
wools, especially Australians, ought to be 
much smaller. 

These are merely surmises, and the 
possible extent of their influence upon the 
real situation in wool is problematical, but 
inany wool men are looking forward to 
a better showing in the way of a reduc- 
tion in wool stocks, when compared with 
last year, and would welcome such a re- 
sult as indicative of a decided improve- 
ment in the statistical position of wool in 
this country. It is believed that much 
that has been going on in Eastern mar- 
kets since the first of December is due to 
“a state of mind,” rather than to a sub- 
stantial shift in market conditions. 

Conditions have been so unfavorable 
here lately that the wool trade is prompt 
to deny the existence of either desire or 
purpose to contract the new clip. It is 
claimed that nothing has yet been done, 
a claim that is substantiated by the dif- 
ficulty found n reconciling ideas of prices 
as they exist East and West. From now 
on there is bound to be more or less grop- 
ing about to reach the probable basis of 
values for the new domestic wool clip. 
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The strength of foreign markets con- 
tinues to be the most encouraging feature 
of the situation for those who are looking 
for higher prices for domestic wools. The 
sixth and last series of the London wool 
sales for the year 1926 closed December 
10, with best Merinos and crossbreds un- 
changed from September levels, ordinary 
Merinos 7!'4 per cent lower and medium 
and coarse crossbreds 5 per cent lower. 
The downward swing of coarse and medi- 
um grades must not be taken too literally, 
as it is only an indication of a definite ef- 
fort to bring the London market more 
nearly to the parity of Colonial markets. 
Previously, there was a radical difference 
in this respect. The general effect of 
closing quotations was stimulating in the 
Boston market rather than depressing. 

Accompanying this was the confirma- 
tion of reports of improved conditions in 
Bradford and Yorkshire. The settlement 
of the British coal strike, at least partially, 
has placed Bradford in a much better 
position to win back a measure of the 
trade lost to the Continent. Possibly of 
more interest to Boston and the American 
wool industry, is the fact that Bradford 
buyers have reappeared at the London 
wool sales and at the Colonial auctions as 
active factors, and their operations have 
gone far in the direction of stimulating 
and sustaining wool values. This has 
been apparent in New Zealand markets, 
as well as in the various Australian auc- 
tions. Australian markets were closed for 
the Christmas holidays from December 
7 to 17, according to the particular mar- 
ket. Shipments from Australia to Amer- 
ica (including Canada) from the opening 
of season to the closing for the holidays 
were rising 60,000 bales, which compares 
with shipments of 101,000 bales for the 
same period last year. 

That the position of domestic wool in 
the Boston market is much better than it 
was about the middle of December may 
be gathered from a comparison of trade 
reports current at that time. Though 
some of the very lowest prices quoted at 
that time may be taken with some allow- 
ance for average conditions and high 
shrinkages, enough remains to bring into 
greater prominence the moderate improve- 
ment noted as the year ended. 
that the feeling of optimism is running 
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high would not be true, but there is a 
belief. that the situation is sound and 
steady prices is to be expected in the early 
weeks of 1927. 

In the matter of sales of Territory wool, 
recent developments show that topmakers 
have been good buyers, thus indicating a 
belief in a better demand for both wool 
and tops when the heavy-weight season 
really gets under way. Topmakers have 
been buying French combing wools, it is 
reported, taking better grades, Montana 
and such, in the original bags at around 
$1.05 to $1.08 clean. Wools selling at 
this figure have some staple. For similar 
wools of New Mexico, Colorado and sim- 
ilar growths, there has been a good move- 
ment on the basis of ninety-eight cents 
to one dollar clean. Other lots have sold 
at various prices, according to quality and 
condition. 

Graded wools have moved steadily, 
though not always in large blocks, except 
in the case of some of the pooled wools. 
For fine and fine medium staple Terri- 
tory wools, the range of quotations is still 
$1.10 to $1.12 clean for the best lots, with 
average wools quotable at $1.05 to $1.08. 
The latter figure is said to be obtainable 
for graded French combing wools of the 
better sorts and down to $1.02 to $1.05 
for average or less desirable lots. Fine 
and fine medium clothing Territories are 
quotable at 95 to 98 cents clean, possibly 
a bit more for a very choice lot. 


Medium Territories, especially quarter- 
bloods, have been much in the public eye 
during the past month. Attention was 
particularly directed to the quarter-blood 
staple grade through the reported activi- 
ties of certain mill buyers who were 
credited with making a drive on these 
wools in the Boston market. As very low 
prices were bid, possibly with the hope of 
taking advantage of the “low-minded”’ 
condition of some holders, there was some- 
thing of a flurry in some of the Summer 
Street houses for a time. This soon sub- 
sided, however, as it was soon apparent 
that holders were not ready to sacrifice to 
the extent indicated by the reported bids. 
These were said to have run as low as 70 
cents clean, but it is claimed that no really 
yood wools were obtained at this figure 
or even at 75 cents, which was reported to 
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have been the supplementary bid. At 78 
cents and upward, something was done 
and also at 80 cents, sales were made 
Current quotations for this grade is 78 to 
82 cents clean, though it is recognized 
that the higher figure is merely an asking 
price for some choice lots held out of the 
market. For the three-eighths-blood stap| 
grade, the current quotation is 88 to 9? 
cents clean, with the real market based on 
sales at 88 to 90 cents. It can be said 
that the feeling in the Summer Street 
houses is rather better than it was a month 
ago and much more hopeful than it was 
about the middle of the month. Strong 
markets and good clearances in foreign 
primary markets are an encouraging fea- 
ture, and it only needs a more active 
goods market and a better demand for 
wool to make 1927 a more profitable yea 
than its immediate predecessor. 





A BULLETIN ON FEED IN TRANSIT 
YARDS 


The Idaho Wool Growers Association 
has just issued its Bulletin No. 40, en- 
titled “Score and Survey of 


Transit Yards Most Used by Idaho ship- 


Feed in 


pers.” 

The bulletin covers in detail the equip- 
ment and facilities at Montpelier, Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, Laramie, 
Valley, Marysville, Pocatello, Rawlins 
Cheyenne, North Platte and Sydney. 


The bulletin 
ments for each yards as to receipts in 
1926, water and hay supplies, troughs and 
racks, and a list of the pens with thei 
capacity and trough and rack space. 


Fremont 


includes specific state- 


As the association states, it was felt that 
if the results of such an examination o! 
yards were made known, “the shipper 
could know, not only at which yards it 
was advisable to stop, but which pens in 
these yards would be suited for the class 
of stock and the length of stay and other 
conditions surrounding his shipment.” 

Those wishing to secure this bulletin 
should address, Donald McLean, Secre- 
tary, Idaho Wool Growers Association 


Twin Falls, Idaho. 
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A CONTROVERSY ON THE 
QUALITY OF AUSTRAL- 
IAN WOOL 


Candid strictures recently passed on 
Australian wool growers by Mr. F. R. 
Bennett, chairman of the Victorian and 
South Australian Woolbuyers Associa- 
tions, have raised quite a tidy little storm 
in the pastroal “teacup.” The text of Mr. 
Bennett’s criticism is an alleged deteriora- 
tion of medium and fine, particularly the 
latter, merino clips. As usual when any- 
body goes in for wide generalizations, 
many of his remarks are open to question. 
Mr. Bennett started off by asserting that 
the Commonwealth is fast losing its prest- 
ige as a producer of the finest wools grown 
in the world, and that if the present re- 
trogression continues it will soon be a poor 
second to South Africa. Wool buyers 
from all parts of the world, he says, have 
experienced difficulty in obtaining good, 
straight lines, even of 70’s quality, com- 
pared with those of ten or fifteen years 
ago. 

Mr. Bennett ‘states: 

“The whole trouble lies in breeding too 
much for sheep and lambs with the large car- 
cass at the expense of the wool. There has been 
creeping in for years what has now become 
a descriptive wool term in the trade ‘dogs 
or doggy.’ Fleece is found even in the best 
clips designated by this term. The breeding 
of this class of wool is a very serious de- 
parture from the high standard Australia has 
attained in the breeding of fine wools. 
If growers persist in breeding nondescript, wiry- 
haired, mongrel sheep, the least they can do 
is to keep their fleeces out of the super-comb- 
ing, top, or any lots. In many cases these 
fleeces are placed in bales through ignorance, 
in others intentionally, and in others by men 
who are not competent to class wool. 

“Speaking as a wool man of many years’ 
experience, | can emphatically say that the 
wools from the Vermont blood, introduced by 
the late Sir Samuel McCaughey, and Mr. J. S. 
Horsfall, were a super wool compared with a 
lot of clips of today. Growers should be far 
more ruthless in eliminating either by culling 
or killing, this ‘doggy’ strain, which is a deplor- 
able blot on Australia’s most valuable product. 
Strong wool merinos are undoubtedly very 
profitable, also very necessary, but let them 
remain strong wool merinos, not deteriorate 
into wool infinitely inferior to most cross-breds. 
The pioneers of the Australian sheep-breeding 
industry established a very high standard. Why 
should this be spoiled by this mud idea of 
breeding sheep as big as calves, with wool that 
has nothing to recommend it.’ 


lhe foregoing is the grist of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s remarks. He said a lot more, but 
mostly in the same strain. That his 
criticism should have raised protests is 
only natural. Perhaps the most sane and 
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definite statement is that made by Sena- 
tor Guthrie, who is a grower and also 
manager of one of the large wool broking 
houses, which gives him special oppor- 
tunities for keeping a close tab on the 
wool produced in the Commonwealth 
The Senator points out, and in this he un- 
doubtedly reflects the opinion held 
throughout the country, that the Austra- 
lian flockmaster is today no less skilful 
than his predecessor, and is still capable 
and willing to produce superfine wool. 
Experience, however, over many years 
has proved that owing to the fact that 
wool buyers are not prepared to pay the 
extra price for such wools, it pays in- 
finitely better to produce the 
framed, better constitutioned, 
cutting type of merino. 

Senator Guthrie goes on to say: 

“Leaving carcasses, constitution and lamb- 
ing return out of the question, upon reflec- 
iion Mr. Bennett will realize that a ten-pound 
fleece averaging, say, 32 cents a pound, pays 
better than a 7-pound fleece averaging 40 cents 
per pound. If the wool users of the world 
desire Australian flock-masters to produce wool 
of 70's quality or finer, they can materially 
contribute towards that end by paying suffi- 
ciently increased prices for superfine quality 


to make it worth the growers’ while to pro- 
duce.” 


While acknowledging that a small pro- 
portion of straight haired, ill-bred fleece 
is produced by careless owners, Senator 
Guthrie claims that the Australian clip 
of today is softer handling and of much 
better yield than during the years wnen 
the wrinkly Vermont strain was in 
fashion. He brings forward statistics to 
prove Mr. Bennett in the wrong. He says: 


“It will be seen from the accurate figures 
prepared by Bawra and published by the Com- 
monwealth Government that for the year 1917- 
18 (first clipp appraised) the number of bales 
appraised as 70’s quality or finer was 204,000, 
or 10.68 per cent of the total clip; in 1918-19 
it was 255,371 bales, or 12.60 per cent; and in 
1919-20, 291,554 bales, or 14.26 per cent. Taking 
64’s quality, which is fine but not super fine 
merino wool, for 1917-18 the figures were 855,- 


larger 


heavier 


2, we 


YEARLING EWES FOR SALE 


10,000 Head Extra Good Rambouillet 
Yearling Ewes 
To sell for spring delivery, out of the 
wool. They will shear eight to nine 
pounds this spring. Will make a real 
choice bunch of sheep. 


WIRE OR WRITE 
JESS ELROD 
San Angelo, Texas 
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RAUP’S 
—Ohio— 
RAMBOUILLETS 


I offer at this time: 


two years old this 
spring. 30 ewes, the same age, 
bred to lamb in the spring. 50 


30 rams 


older ewes. 
o°0 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
R. D. 10 








Grow More Wool 


Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
Wool Production 


Write for Literature and List of 
Breeders 





The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n. 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 











DEER -LODGE FARMS CO. 





Day Farms Co. No. 3928 
One of our stud rams. 


We believe that the big ram with a 
long staple fleece that has density and 
fineness and is free from body wrinkles 
and kemp is the ideal ram for the 


range. 
If that is the kind of a Rambouillet 
ram you like, see our offering of 1100 
yearlings in 1926. 


DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 





oe 
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120 bales, and for 1919-20, 895,840 bales. | a 


maintain that this ratio is being maintained, 
s 
Hampshires 


and that the clip of 1925-26 is of finer quality 
than that of ten or fifteen years ago.” 
THE MUTTON BREED 
¥. | 


Senator Guthrie agrees that, for a num- 
ber of unavoidable reasons, the clip is 

What the high class market de- 
mands we supply. This wether 


not so well classed as it used to be. None 

the less selling brokers exercise as much 
lamb is a full brother of the 1925 
Champion Ram and is the ideal 


supervision as possible and in some cases 
toward which we are breeding. 


e 





go as far as to repack wools for clients 
before auctions. 

An interesting fact brought out during 
the controversy is that pastures top-dress- 
ed with artificial fertilizers are liable to 
alter materially, the character of the wool 
produced thereon. One remarkable in- 
stance of this is quoted. A well known 








Thousand Springs Farm 
WENDELL, IDAHO 





Western District of Victoria merino clip, Champion Hampshire Wether, Pacific Inter- 
B - : ; : . national at Portiand, International at Minnie Miller, Owner 
famed for its purity of breeding and Chicago, 1926 








superfine quality, was recently bought 4 ‘ 

at the Geelong sales as up to 80’s spinning °°" 1 POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 

quality, but the wool from the portion of 4 . 

the flock that had been pastured on top- 

dressed country was classified by the 
buyer as 64’s-60’s, and described as not 
even being pure merino. As the use of 
fertilizers on grass lands is increasing 
each year it is perhaps playing some 
part in making for a broader fibred clip. 
A. C. Mills 
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Yearling Hampshire Rams in the Rough 
The kind that have made Ridgecrest Hamp- 
shires famous 


AFFAIRS IN CENTRAL OREGON A comparison of both top and gen- 
eral average prices of Hampshire rams 
obtained at the National Ram Sale for 








MY OFFERINGS FOR 1927 
300 Yearling Rams, eligible to registration, 














To the Editor: the past several years puts Ridgecrest and over half polled. 
ae are Hampshires in a class by themselves 300 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
| have lately been thinking of some and establishes them as the Premier 4 Registered Percheron Stallions. 
things on which | would like to speak to Flock of America. °W a HANSEN Coline 
gs oO c oO oO sp H. L. FINCH, Owner, Soda Springs, Idaho W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 
other wool growers through an official * & es 
publication. 


First of all | wish to say that | attended Oldest Breeders in the West of 


my first ram sale at Salt Lake and am 
surely coming again and wish that every- HAMPSHIRE 
body felt as | do about it. It is every- RAMS and EWES 


body’s business to go who owns sheep and R ° 
ange Bred, Purebred or Registered. 


some who do not, for it is worth dollars 


to any Beeeder. ; Lincoln - Rambouillet (Cross-bred) Rams 
| am a breeder of pure bred Ram- Top Notch Wool - Mutton Combination 
bouillet sheep and owe the fact to 
coming to Utah and seeing what the Some very cheap Rambouillet Rams bred from 
breeders were doing down there and must the best strains. 
say that from a business standpoint the 
Rambouillet is in great demand out here Range Ewes From Yearlings Up 
in Central Oregon. | disposed of all my ADDRESS: 


rams and could have sold many more, for 


it has been as F. N. Bullard said out WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY 
here in Portland at the International, he : F. J. HAGENBARTH, President SPENCER, IDAHO 
was there with just real old Rambouillets 

















pate 
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and not the flapper sort. Some of our 
sheepmen who have been trying to cater 
to a demand that was for a certain class 
of fine wool lambs, deteriorated their fine 
wool flocks to a sad point. They got a 
long, lanky ewe with a very poor consti- 
tution, but are coming back to the real 
old Rambouillet so they will have both 
wool and mutton. 


Well, this (December 5) finds us with 
one of the greatest storms in the history 
of Harney County, Oregon, for twenty 
years. I have been here that long, and 
with woolies too, and when I say it has 
all but drowned the sheep for twenty-two 
days you may know how it rained. IT wen- 
ty-five days ago there was nothing but 
dust. 


A sheep can get a pretty good fill of 
grass providing she is pretty well crossed 
with Rambouillet. So we are all in 
pretty good spirits after having to feed 
all the pastures available and then, feel- 
ing just a little large-hearted, topped off 
and bought several carloads of corn from 
the poor corn raisers. So things are com- 
ing out o. k. at present. If wool does 
not go on a toboggan, and lambs get a 
slap in the slats, as some of the good 
prophets say, we will all be waiting, wait- 
ing for another year and then, as some 
pessimistic fellows say, sheep always take 
a flop in election years. So there seems 
to be a general policy of keeping a fellow 
guessing. But, hang it all, if things moved 
along too easy and no monkey wrench 
ever got lost and eventually got into the 
business, why a fellow would just get 
careless and the first thing he knew some 
of these mysterious things would happen 
and catch him off his guard. So it goes, 
@verything to make a world, and every- 
thing to make a person more cautious is 
just what is good for a fellow who cannot 
remember from one year to the next. 

Now if you think us fellows out here in 
Harney County, Oregon, have not some- 
thing to figure out just come out and get 
acquainted with us and we can give you 
something to take home with you for 
thought. Why it is getting so good out 
here that some of our business men and 
county court officials think that we ought 
to give up trying to raise sheep and ranch 
and let the trappers and moonshiners 
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Cottonseed Cake 


We are now booking orders for Fall delivery on our “Choctaw” Quality 43% 
protein Nutsize Cake, Meal, Peasize and Sheepsize Cake. Write or wire 
for delivered prices. Carlots only. 


CHOCTAW SALES COMPANY 


933 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
A. J. (Jake) Maurer, President J. H. Cartland, Sales Manager 











BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIF. 





BREEDERS OF 
FINE WOOL 
RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP 





“Son of Ted” 
Sold L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah, in 
1923, for $1000.00 





FLOCK FOUNDED IN 1875 
Correspondence Solicited F. N. Bullard, Manager 
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Wm. Briggs & Son 


Dixon, California 


eatin G ertntnte 


We produce a high type of 
Rambouillet Sheep. A choice 
lot of Ewes and Rams for sale 
at all times. 











- fom: om & 


The 62nd Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association will 
be held at Butte, Montana, January 20-22. (See page 13 for details.) 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
| have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 
Hanford, Cal. 





YEARLING EWES FOR SALE . 


We can furnish a fine lot of Rambouillet 
yearling ewes for spring delivery. 


DAYBELL LIVE STOCK CO. 


PROVO, UTAH 
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HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write 
COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 














Rambouillets 


We Offer: 


Yearling Range Rams: Husky and 
Ready for Service 


200 One and two-year-old ewes: 
Very Choice Stuff 


200 Ewe lambs 


50 Old ewes 


z 


Day Farms Company 


PAROWAN, UTAH 
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have the country. For they say the 
coyote business brings more money in 
than anything else, and moon, well there 
is plenty, | know, but as for coyotes | 
am afraid that things would soon go bang. 
But laying all jokes aside, | began to feel 
that | would have to apologize to these 
very fellows, for it looked as though old 
Sol was on their side, for she was sure dry 
and the old woolies began to get that sad 
look in their faces, you know how it is. 
But things have changed now. 
rain, moisture for a while, plenty of hay 
at $6 to $8; herders from $80 to $90, and 
as election is over and we got rid of the 
guy who was so darn stuck on coyotes as 
a business, and moon too, so things will 
be better with us for a while at best. 

I am in favor of the U. S. trappers, but 
there is a better way and that is for every 
one who hates a blooming coyote to get 
him some way and the U. S. trappers g 
from place to place and not stay in on 
spot,—also, distribute government pois- 
on more liberally. I got a five-ounce jar 
last fall and poisoned lots of coyotes and 
am going after them again. | keep traps 
set always and catch a few. So let every- 
body do his part and less kicking and se 
if it won’t work out better. 

Yours very truly, 
Chas. P. Kuhl 


Lots of 





STATES CAN LEASE LAND 


While it may be a new idea | am of the 
opinion that under there police power the 
states may have authority to lease the 
remaining public domain without an) 
federal legislation. The supreme court 
has held that the states have the right t 
stop live stock grazing on the public do- 
main in the vicinity of inhabited dwell 
ings; also, that the state has authority to 
prevent sheep grazing on the public do- 
main that has previously been grazed by 
cattle. Without being a lawyer my opin- 
ion is that if a state passed a law to reg- 
ulate grazing on the public domain on 
the grounds that such law was necessar) 
to maintain order or preserve the useful 
ness of the range the supreme court would 
uphold it. Of course, such law could not 


interfere with federal ‘laws affecting such 
range. 
Bliss, Idaho. 


S. W. McClure 
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EXCESSIVE USE OF PAINT 
CRITICISED 


The following communication was re- 
ceived by the National Wool Grower 
from the manager of the sheep and wool 
department of one of the leading packers. 

“I am just wondering if it would be 
possible to broadcast and obtain results 
in regard to the painting up of sheep pelts 
that is indulged in by a lot of sheepmen. 
The states of Idaho and Washington are 
particularly bad in this respect and they 
are growing much worse than other north- 
western states. It is getting so now that 
a lot of these natives are coming in with 
possibly a strip of paint all down the back 
from the neck to the tail. This necessi- 
tates our clipping all this down, which 
means not only expense in doing it, but 
a loss on wool, and the spoiling of its 
staple. 

“The practice is increasing and some 
day a lot of growers are going to wake 
up and find their pelts discounted fifteen 
or twenty cents a piece. Don’t know that 
it is possible to do anything, but am just 
passing this along to you for your consid- 
eration.” 





“WILDERNESS AREAS” IN CALIFOR- 
NIA FORESTS RESERVED 
FOR RECREATION 


Pursuant to the new policy of the 
United States Forest Service to conserve 
and develop national forest lands of out- 
standing recreational value for the use 
and enjoyment of the general public, 
Secretary of Agriculture W. M. Jardine 
has designated three large tracts of Federal 
land in California to be known as the Mt. 
Shasta, San Gorgonio Range, and Laguna 
Mountains Recreation Areas. 

The Mt. Shasta Recreation Area covers 
29,620 acres in the Shasta National Forest 
and includes Mt. Shasta. The San Gor- 
gonio Range Recreation Area embraces 
11,800 acres of land within the San Ber- 
nardino National Forest. The Laguna 
Mountains Recreation Area is located in 
the Cleveland National Forest, fifty miles 
east of San Diego, and includes 11,495 
acres of pineclad mountain land overlook- 
ing the Colorado Desert. All of these re- 
gions, forest officers state, are exceedingly 
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attached in one operation. Sufficient space for 


ALWUZ-ON 


MANTI LIVESTOCK COMPANY 


MANTI, UTAH 


















** Making Animal Tagging Easy ” 


nvestock LAR TAGS KETCHUM cu 


The strongest Ear Tag on the market. Easily CLINCH ER <= 





° " new self-piercing and 
name, address and number. Write for free samples a anny 4 = a 
Inter-Mountain Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. Three sizes. Numbered and Lettered to suit., Write 


240 East 2nd So. Salt Lake City, Utah for description and 





prices, 
KETCHUM MFG. co. Dept. 23 LUZERNE, N. Y- 





DELAINE MERINOS 


GROW MORE AND BETTER WOOL AND 
Are the best rangers in the world. Many leading sheepmen say they can keep three Delaine ewes 
on the same range that formerly kept two Rambouillet ewes. That the three Delaine ewes will shear 
double the wool and raise a blockier lamb which the trade demands. 
Cross your range ewes with DELAINE MERINO BUCKS and get a band of Really Profitable 
Sheep to run. Will sell you one or a car load. Photos free. Prices reasonable. 
FRANK H. RUSSELL - BOX 80, WAKEMAN, OHIO 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


Ames Harris Neville Co’s. 


Standard 4-lb. Jute Oversewed 


WOOL BAGS 


and 


Wortendyke’s Paper Twine 


Salt Lake Office, 925 Kearns Bldg. 
Telephone Wasatch 2121 
WE SELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 
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Send for Handy Breeder's Chart “ 
PERFECT A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 


SEAR TAG 


FOR CATTLE-HOGS-SHEEP 
















DeLux 
sue orginal selt-plereing 
tag. Its Double Hole and i. 
seo = — 
all im ns. Clam- ‘ 
vu kad ped on in one operation aaa = 


it “stays put” 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. si.ticer 


Tithout obligation 1e we, please vend FREE Somples of PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price List 
Mame 





Famous tor 4U years 


OTTO O. OBLAD 


SI mee 525 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Can ship to any point on railroad 































NOTICE: 


Sheepmen and Ranchers 


The J. V. Rhoades Employment Agency, 
Inc., can at all times furnish you with the 


desired help necessary, such as ranch hands, 






sheep herders, camp tenders, cooks and 


ranch couples. This service is all free to the 
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employer and men can be delivered or ship- 


ped by train. 


if 


WRITE, WIRE OR CALL 


1705-07 Market St. 536 W. 2nd So. 
NATIONAL COPPER BANK 
Denver, Colo. Salt Lake City, Ut. Member of Federal Reserve 
and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

















A NEW RECORD 


Among world records of 1926 is one probably outranking all others in its 
importance to America. 


Bumper crops throughout the West seeking outlet to eastern markets chal- 
lenged the railroads with an unprecedented task. And yet this greatest volume of 
perishable freight ever offered for shipment was handled without delay and without 
car shortages. 


On Southern Pacific’s Pacific Lines and short line connections during the 
first ten months of 1926 a total of 162,397 cars of perishables were loaded as 
compared with 138,492 cars in a like period last year, the heaviest previous 
perishable freight year. m 


That elimination of car shortages is worth to the public several hundred 
million dollars more than the total net operating revenue of the railroads is 
reflected in the statement of Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover that each 
general periodic car shortage has caused “a loss to the American people of a 
billion dollars.” 


Absence of car shortages this year is due to the greatly increased efficiency of 
the railroads and to huge capital expenditures for equipment and improvements, 
aided by the intelligent co-operation of shippers who, more than ever before, are 
helping the railroads to work out the problems of transportation. 


SOUTHERN: PACIFIC 
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popular summer playgrounds visited by 
many thousands of vacationists each year. 
In designating these recreation areas, 
Secretary Jardine states that “all national 
forest lands therein shall be held for the 
use and enjoyment of the general public 
for recreation purposes, coordinately with 
the purposes for which the national for- 
ests were established. A proper and or- 
derly utilization of timber, forage, water 
power and other economic resources shall 
be allowed within the area, but such utili- 
zation shall not be permitted to impair 
the value of the area as a site for public 
camp grounds, municipal or health camps, 
sanitaria, club houses, hotels, summer 
homes, or public utilities requisite for the 
comfort and convenience of the people 
using the area for recreation purposes.”’ 





WOOL POOLING POPULAK IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Nearly 70,000 pounds of wool, drawn 
from Lawrence, Beaver, and Butler coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania, was assembled at 
Newcastle, Pa., during the 1926 season 
This tri-county pool, the second in size in 
the state, originated in 1919, and in the 
seven years of its existence has handled 
approximately four hundred thousand 
pounds. This year the highest types of 
wool delivered averaged around forty- 
two cents. Delaine brought 42 cents, 
quarter blood fleeces, 4134 cents, and 
three-eighths blood fleeces, 42% cents a 
pound. 

So marked has been the results achieved 
by the pool that a demand for better 
sheep has resulted. The three counties 
now hold an annual ram sale at which 
purebred rams are sold to breeders of the 
territory represented. Last spring fifty 
rams thus found their way into western 
Pennsylvania flocks. Ten ewes also passed 
over. the auctioneer’s block to flock- 
masters, 

In other sections of the state also the 
wool pool project is one of the most pop- 
ular and profitable ones among _ the 


farmers. 
W. B. Connell. 











